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M. THIERS IN 1870, 


HE French Assembly some time ago appointed a Com- 
T mittee to inquire into the causes and the history of the 
Revolution of September 1870; and among the witnesses 
examined was M. ‘T'n1ers. His evidence has now been pub- 
lished, and it is interesting not only because it gives a 
review of stirring events in the language of a practised histo- 
rian, but also because it throws a strong light on the politi- 
cal character and the political tendencies of the present 
Presipent of the Republic. What he means, and wishes, 
and intends, and how he proposes to bring about what he 
seeks to accomplish, is the great secret of the present crisis 
in France; and it is at least some guide to what he will 
do if we see how he thought and acted only two years ago 
in circumstances of much difficulty and trouble. He was 
invited by the Committee to tell his story in his own 
way, and accordingly his evidence takes for the most part 
the form of a consecutive narrative. In order to show the 
position he occupied in 1870, he goes back as far as 1863, 
when general elections were to be held, and a meeting was 
held of the more eminent of the moderate opponents of the 
Empire to decide whether the system of abstention from 
political life was to be maintained. ‘The general feeling was 
that abstention should be discarded, and that at least one 
eminent man of the gathering should seek election et 

uty. M. Turers longed personally for re and for 
ni for his scientific and hilosophical 
studies; but, as he puts it with ingenious modesty, it was 
decided by twenty-nine votes out of thirty that he should 
be a candidate. He was elected, and he describes with 
much liveliness the Assembly in which he found himself 
and the reception it accorded him. Two out of every 
three deputies were, he found, good sensible men without 
any attachment whatever to the Imperial dynasty, but de- 
termined to support it as the only preservative against 
another revolution. M. Tu1ers was just the man for them, 
for they wished the Emperor to be guided and warned, 
and they looked with the greatest dislike on the Mexican 
expedition. They voted as they were bid, but they made no 
scruple of begging M. Tuers to speak freely, so that. the 
Exreror might be warned. So things went on year after 
year, till the OLLivier Ministry was installed, and M. Txiers 
exerted himself to get his friends to support this Ministry, 
although he had no confidence in its head. Still he hasa 

word to say for him, as he has for almost every one. 
e is especially tender in his language to all the good 
Conservatives who were frightened and timid, and were led 
by their timidity into backing up the Empire in all its 
errors. When the fatal affair of the HonEnzoLLerN candida- 
ture turned up, he was looked to by the majority of the 
Assembly to preserve peace, and the minor Ministers treated 
him and his opinions with the greatest respect. It was a 
mere clique of about fifty foolish hot-headed Bonapartists 
who browbeat the Chamber, over-persuaded the Empress, 
through her decided the vacillating mind of the Eurzror, and 
opened the abyss of ruin beneath the feet of France. What 
M. Tuters wishes the world to understand is, that he perfectly 
knew what such a war meant to France, and that, by the con- 
fidence he had excited in a Bonapartist Assembly by his 
sympathy with good Conversatives and by the persistence 
with which he enunciated his own opinions, he might, even 
43a member of a feeble Opposition, have saved France, had 
hot an ignorant and noisy clique managed to gain a pernicious 
influence over the secret counsels of the Court. 
When the first tidings of military disaster arrived in Paris, 
M. Tuizrs had # good opportunity of letting it be known 
as he had correctly prophesied the calamities that 


had befallen France, he could proph:sy with. equal correct- 
ness that more calamities were at ‘and. He was named 
a member of the Commission of Defe >e, the whole Chamber, 
or at least a large majority of it, « sisting that he should 
render this service to his country. The task to which he 
especially devoted himself was that %. inspecting the fortifi- 
cations of Paris, which had been ‘is own peculiar work. 
It was to give these fortifications .eir proper value that 
he strenuously opposed the project. f sending MacManon 
to relieve Bazaive. With an army _, tside to co-operate, the 
fortifications might save France; wit ut such an army, they 
would but be the means of making ‘aris a vast prison. of 
starving people. After Sedan he wa the centre of political 
life in Paris until the 4th of Se ember. The Express 
sent twice to ask his advice. ‘I e Right placed them- 
selves in his hands, and asked hi: to arrange that the 
Empire should be pronounced alto j,ether at an end, while 
they should be spared the pain of having to propose it. The 
Left treated him as their leader, and wished him to assume 
the leadership of a revolution. He altogether refused. He 
had a plan of his own, which an unlucky accident nipped in 
the bud. It was to make use, at all hazards, of the existing 
Assembly, to gain popularity for it by an open deposition of 
the Napo.ron dynasty, and at the same time to use it asa 
centre of resistance to revolutionary pressure. It was to be 
treated as the one depositary of legal power in France to 
arrange an armistice, and then to cede its powers to a new 
Assembly called together to make peace. This scheme, which 
is eminently characteristic of M. Turers, failed in his opinion 
merely because on the morning of the 4th time was wasted 
by a discussion on an impracticable proposal made by Count 
PALikAO in the interests of the Empress, and by the circum- 
stance that the troops guarding the Assembly were withdrawn 
before the National Guards were ready to replace them. 
The crowd had thus time to grow numerous and dangerous 
before the Assembly had decided to take any bold step in the 
name of France, and an opportunity was given by the Assem- 
bly being utterly unguarded for an act of violence. The 
mob burst into the building; all government was at an end; 
and M. Turers, who was on the eve of arranging for 
the maintenance of legal authority in the hands of an 
Assembly of which both the Right and the Left equally de- 
sired he should be the sole governing spirit, saw himself 
utterly powerless, and was thankful that he managed to reach 
his home in safety. 

It was not for M. Turers to take any part in the Govern- 
ment of September 4th, and he had, as he tells us, settled 
down quietly to devote the rest of his life to the study of 
eternal truths, when he received an invitation, so pressing that 
he could not refuse it, to make a hasty tour round Europe 
and ascertain what foreign Powers would do for France. The 
account follows of his reception in England; of Lord Gran- 
VILLE, whom he describes as “‘ very affectionate, but as sterile 
“as the situation”; of Mr. Guapstone, whom he found less 
affectionate, but more anxious about the balance of power ; 
and of the deliberations of the English Ministers, who were 
willing, and even anxious, to convey to the Germans a 
proposal for an armistice so long as they only forwarded 
it without recommending it, which prompted M. Turers 
to ask whether England’s only function was that of acting 
as a Post Office? At last, after he had learnt that no country 
in Europe would give France any real help, he got back to 
France, and was duly conducted to Versailles in order to 
discuss with Prince Bismarck the possibility of arranging 
an armistice. He found both the Prince and his master 
sincerely bent on peace. The first thing, as M. Turers and 
the Prince agreed, was to arrange an armistice, and then a 
peace, an Assembly being convoked during the period of the 
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armistice which should accept the terms of peace. This 
Prince Bismarck called making peace in two volumes, and 
the great thing seemed at first to be that the first volume 
should be made and published successfully. If an armistice 


. could be arranged, it would not, Prince Bismarck thought, be, 


difficult to arrange a peace, The negotiators would without 
doubt have brought their discussion of the terms of the 
armistice to a happy termination, had it not been for the revo- 
lutionary attempt of the 31st of October. Prince Bismarck 
knew what had happened, and perhaps exaggerated its serious- 
ness, but he saw quite rightly its general consequences. The 
extreme party was put down, but only just put down, and still 
decided the policy of the unhappy knot of bewildered, well- 
meaning, inexperienced men who were known as the Govern- 
ment; and the extreme was so stung by the fall of Metz 
and the supposed treachery of Bazaine, that it would not listen 
to anything but going on with the fighting and hurling back 
the Prussians over the frontier. M. Turers passed into Paris 
and learnt this for himself. So dismayed was he at what 
he saw that he tells us he actually spent a night with Prince 
‘Bismarck discussing whether, after all, it might not be better 
to publish the second volume first and have a peace suddenly 
signed. He even got so far as to learn what terms the 
Germans would impose, and he says that, although he is not 
at liberty to reveal them, yet they were much more favour- 
able than those which France had to accept three months 
afterwards. On returning to Paris M. Tuiers found that 
even the friends of order were convinced that the Germans 
would be driven away from Paris, and that, as they shared 
this opinion with the Reds, there was no one in Paris to whom 
an appeal in favour of peace could be made, M. Turers had 
therefore to abandon all further interference, and lived in re- 
tirement until the end of the war. But that he should have 
thought it worth while to discuss with Prince Bismarck the 
terms of peace showed that, when a great need presses on 
him, he is prepared to take a great responsibility. 

As we read this voluminous evidence, and notice the traits 
of character it reveals, we see before us in every page the 
marks of a man who, while vehement and obstinate in his 
own opinions, and possessed with an invincible belief that 
he alone in France sees clearly into the heart of things, yet 
is ready to work as well as he can with material adverse or 
alien to him, who has a good word and a grand phrase ready 
for every one, does not allow his sympathies or antipathies 
to master him, and yet who will run a considerable risk 
rather than own himself beaten. Perhaps, too, it is true that 
we also see marks of a man whose dignity is easily wounded, 
and who is somewhat ready to elude difficulties by abandon- 
ing in an access of pique the task of encountering them. 
At any rate, whatever may be the political character of M. 
Tuigks, it is amply portrayed in these pages; and no one 
can doubt that, it M. Turers lives, he will show himself in 
the first few months of 1873 to be very much what he was 
in 1870. 


SOCIALISM AT EXETER HALL, 


S the Lorp Mayor had the good sense to absent himself 
from the Agricultural Union meeting at Exeter Hall, 
he has probably arrived at the conclusion that he would have 
been better advised if he had refused in the first instance to 
preside. Mr. Samvet Mortey, who has always his purse 
open for purposes of political agitation, was in all respects a 
more suitable chairman. Having apparently failed in his 
project of supplying funds for the institution of a new revolu- 
tionary party, Mr. Mortey makes a liberal, and probably a 
solitary, contribution to the expenses of a not dissimilar move- 
ment. The promoters of the meeting appear to have success- 
fully imposed on philanthropists like Sir C. TrREVELyan, and 
on Archbishop ManninG, who perhaps combines with his re- 
gard for the interests of the labourer a desire to win popular 
good will tohis Church. It is quite certain that neither the 
eminent political economist nor the dignitary who denounced 
political economy could entertain any sympathy with Mr. 
BraDLavai, or with the meeting which adopted his resolution. 
Mr. Mortey, who promised his subscription after the revo- 
lutionary objects of the agitation had been fully disclosed, 
must be understood to approve of the proposed distribution 
of property in land. ‘The managers of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union have not waited for Mr. BrapLavau’s 
advice to propound doctrines of spoliation, and some at least 
of the agitators who are maintained out of their funds have 
publicly avowed the doctrine that the owners of land are 
intruders who have usurped a property which by the law of 


SS 
nature belongs to mankind at large. The speakers who werg 
put forward to complain of low wages and uncomfortable 
dwellings repeated their lesson without betraying the secret of 
the organization; and it is possible that they may real} 

have . believed that their apparently artless appeals tp 
public sympathy represented the real purpose of those from, 
whom they received their instructions. The mass of the 
audience adopted with enthusiasm the proposition that the 
labourers ought to be reinstated in possession of their 
rightful part of the land. Mr. BrapLaucH admitted with 
laudable candour that the resolution expressed only a portion 
of his opinion or demand. A part is less than the whole, and 
the extreme Socialists desire absolutely to expropriate existing 
owners ; but the words are sufficiently large to support an jp- 
definite and unlimited claim. Mr. MvuNDELLA, who has some- 
times been thought a practical and reasonable politician, con. 
fessed that he had a certain amount of sympathy for Mr, 
BraDLavGu’s proposal; and Mr. Morey offers a handsome 
sum to promote the plunder of landowners, with a generous 
indifference to the inevitable consequences which would result 
to capitalists. It might have been supposed that wealthy 
traders would appreciate the risk of meddling with property 
on the pretext of rendering it more productive. On pre- 
cisely the same ground capitalists might be held responsible for 
the alleged unprofitableness of their speculations. In fact the 
extreme Communists of the school of Mr. Brapiavau have 
never concealed their intention of obtaining their “ rightful 
“ part” of money as well as of land. 


The leaders of the movement are in all respects more con- 
sistent than their dupes. Public meetings and inflamma’ 
addresses are the proper machinery of political agitation, 
while economic results depend upon causes more subtle and 
more practical than declamation. Archbishop Mannixe dis- 
likes political economy, as a benevolent enthusiast for the 
drainage of fen lands might object to the propensity of water 
to run downhill. Itis perfectly true that politicai economy 
assumes the existence of property and of freedom of contract, 
and that its rules would be inapplicable to a communistic 
despotism; but Archbishop Mannix@ has not been taught 
either by his earlier training as an English gentleman and 
clergyman or by his later study of the Syllabus to adopt the 
doctrines of the Red Republic. Instead of subverting society, 
he would encourage the State to meddle and interfere in the 
details of business on the principles which have been gradu- 
ally abandoned in the course of the present century. Nothing 
can be shallower than an objection to the phrase of “ the 
“ labour market” on the ground that men are not goods 
and chattels. The term implies not that men are sold, but 
that they sell their labour freely, and that the price is mainly 
regulated, not by speeches at public meetings, but by supply 
and demand. ‘The revolutionists know well what they are 
about, but benevolent prelates ought, before they call for 
legislation, to understand clearly what they desire and what 
they think possible. The establishment of a legal minimum 
of wages can only be defended by the same arguments which 
might be urged in support of a legal maximum of prices. No 
farmer, as long as he is allowed to manage his own affairs, will 
give a labourer sixteen shillings a week if an equally good 
workman can be secured for a shilling less. Sir C. ‘revetyax 
preached to deaf ears when he told the labourers and their 
professed friends that the way to raise wages was to stint the 
supply of labour. It was not for the purpose of receiving 
good advice that the adherents of Mr. BraDLAuGH invited the 
congenial aid of Mr. Samuet Mortey. 

The platitudes and commonplaces which have been used in 
defence of the Labourers’ Union may be readily admitted and 
summarily dismissed. It has never been disputed that agri- 
cultural Jabourers have a legal right to refuse to work on any 
terms which they may disapprove; and also that they may 
act either on their own independent judgment or in obedience 
to the decision of a Society which they have freely joined. f 
many respects the conditions of their employment are peculiar 
inasmuch as at some times of the year they have opportunities 
of applying pressure to the farmers, who in turn can toa 
certain extent afford to dispense with their services at the dead 
season. As their work is less monotonous and less mechanical 
than the greater part of factory operations, uniformity of pay- 
ment to labourers of unequal capacity would be often incon- 
venient and unjust. It is also material to consider that the 
social relations of rural districts, and the indirect benefits 
which are customarily conferred on the labourer, complicate the 
question of the.expediency of forming Urfions. All Societies 
of the kind necessarily tend to enforce monotonous equality, 
and to confine the relations of master and workman to the 
strict observance of bargains. If the labourers, after all, think 
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that their interests will be promoted by the adoption of 
the system which prevails in industrial towns, it is useless to 
yemonstrate against their decision; but when they proclaim 
their independence, they have no moral right to claim external 
aid, except indeed from the eager liberality of Mr. Samurn 
Morey. Still less can they expect the assistance or the good- 
will of any part of the upper and middle classes, if, in, obe- 
dience to the instigation of mischievous demagogues, they ask, 
not for better wages, nor for better houses, nor for moderate 
allotments, but for their “rightful part” of the property 
which belongs to others. The mischief which often ensues 
from the proceedings of Trade Unions must be endured 
whether carpenters and masons strike in the longest 

s of the year or gas-stokers in the shortest. The 
general community is beginning to understand that every 
combination of workmen is directed mainly against con- 
sumers, and that, although workmen cannot be compelled to 
work, it is a lavish proceeding to support them in idleness by 
either sympathy or subscriptions. It may be conjectured 
that the inhabitants of London who are suffering from the 
high price of the necessaries of life will scarcely be disposed 
to contribute to a fund which is destined, among other objects, 
to make meat dearer. 

It is worth the while of the farmers who are simultaneously 
subjected to the solicitations of revolutionary reformers to 
consider carefully the scheme of extending household suffrage 
to counties. A simple arithmetical calculation, which may 
be performed by the primitive notation of fingers, will satisfy 
the farmers of any ordinary parish that under the proposed 
system they would, even when reinforced by the landlords and 
by the middle class in the villages, be outvoted by the 
labourers. ‘The leaders whom the newly enfranchised 
portion of the constituency would follow have been plainly 
indicated in the course of the recent agitation. The farmers 
have been sufficiently frightened by the Trade Unions, and 
they will deserve their fate if they assist. in bestowing political 
power on the adherents of Mr. ArcH and Mr. BraDLauau. 
A labourer, who had probably been drilled to speak at Exeter 
Hall, complained in bitter language of the custom of yearly 
hirings) By no other means, especially since the establish- 
ment of the Union, can a farmer secure the services of 
labourers throughout the year; nor is a reciprocal obliga- 
tion obviously unjust. But a House of Commons in which 
members elected by the labourers formed an important fraction 
of the majority would probably prohibit yearly hirings, 
even if it abstained from establishing a minimum of wages. 
Another grievance which was mentioned was the eviction from 
their cottages of certain labourers who had probably abandoned 
their employment. It will perhaps hereafter be enacted that 
the landlord or the tenant shall, as Archbishop Manning 
suggests, be compelled to build sufficient dwellings for their 

; and at the same time that the occupants shall be 
entitled to retain their houses, even after they have ceased to 
work on the farm. It is with full notice of the doctrines 
which have been taught to the labourers by the demagogues 
that Mr. Guapstong has’ expressed his opinion that the county 
and borough franchise ought to be assimilated. If the imme~ 
diate objects of the hostility of the Unions allow themselves 
to be bribed into the support of the proposed extension of the 
suffrage, they may learn from the speeches at Exeter Hall 
that large farms are deemed by discontented labourers quite as 
objectionable as large estates. 


THE LULL IN FRANCE. 


aS a great battle there is often an interval during 
& which those who watch the course of the campaign are 
reduced to guessing what the generals on each side have it in 
their minds to do. ‘There are no movements of importance 
going on, and it is only from the opinion already formed of 
the commanders that we can determine whether any are in 
preparation. This is precisely the position of the political 
campaign in France. Since the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty the Government and the Right have been 
almost inactive. There has been a partial reconstruction of 
the Ministry, and the changes, such as they are, point 
to a desire on the part of the Prestpenr to be reconciled with 
the Right. But then, as he has al! along wished to be on. 
good terms with the Right, provided their alliance can be had 
at his own price, this is not 4 symptom of much significance. 
M. Goutarn’s proceedings at the Ministry of the Interior de- 
Serve more attention in this respect, because they seem to 
show a determination to repress all expressions of public 
Opinion against the representative character of the Assembly. 

itions for a dissolution are not to be signed at cafés or 


| wine-shops, nor to be hawked about from house to-house; the 


Prefects have been ordered to suppress addresses from the Town 
Councils to the Presipent; and the Mryisrer of Justice has 
directed that newspapers which print these addresses shall be 

uted. The first impression left by these measures is that 


'M. Turers has definitively committed himself to a policy of 
reaction; that he has persuaded himself to carry out the wishes 


of the Conservative majority; and that he is prepared as a 
necessary condition of doing so, to keep the present creme | 
in being. Such a theory of M. Turers’s intentions would 
but scanty justice to the fertility of his resources, or the dex- 
terity of his management of them. He Se Agri that 
a little administrative severity is more likel anythi 
else to conciliate the Right, while it has the additional merit. 
that it can be relaxed or made more stringent at very’ short 
notice. If a really strong man were Minister of the Inte- 
rior, this might not be so safe a game to play, since it 
would be in his power to appeal from the Present to 
the Assembly, and thus precipitate the conflict which it is the 
PresIDENT's object to avoid. But M. Turers has always 
chosen his colleagues judiciously, and until M. Gourarp has 
given evidence to the contrary, it is safe to assume that he 
will carry out the PrestpEent’s views as accurately as his’ pre- 
decessor. Under these circumstances M. Turers may argue 
that, as all the important towns in France have already sent 
him an address, and had it published in the local journals, 
he can afford to show civility to the Right by shutting the 
stable-door with some approach to ostentation. He may 

again that, as he does not himself want an immediate 
solution, there can be no harm im moderating the agita- 
tion in favour of it. In the great majority of instances 
those who take part in this agitation do so in the belief that 
they are furthering M. Turers’s wishes, and the sudden dis- 
couragement of petitions will simply be accepted as a: hint 
that he is not in present want of this particular kind’ of 
assistance. If he changes his mind upon this point, it will be 
easy to insure a renewal of the movement without forcing, the 
Minister of the Interior to eat his own words. Petitions 
will be signed in defiance of the Prefects’ efforts, and M. 
Turers will opportunely discover that the feeling of the nation 
in favour of dissolution is too ardent to be restrained by admi- 
nistrative measures. 

It is not probable, however, that M. Turers has any 
intention of bringing about a dissolution except in the 
very last resort. His conception of a representative Cham- 
ber is a Chamber that he can easily manage, and it is 
far from certain that an Assembly elected now would pos- 
sess this essential characteristic. In almost every consti- 
tuency a Radical candidate would present himself in the 
character of a supporter of the Presipent, and M. Tarers 
would have no choice but either to accept these new 
allies, or to identify himself with the Conservative minority, 
after refusing to identify himself with a. Conservative majo- 

ity. His power of handling men is very remarkable, and 
he might even make the victorious Left as obedient as the 
victorious Right have been until lately. Or, if he failed in 
this, he might use the power of dissolving, which by that 
time would have been secured to him, and appeal. to 
the country to judge between him and the Radicals, as he had 
before appealed to it to judge between him and the Monarchists. 
But a policy of this kind would involve great agitation and 
disorder, whereas the scheme of partial renewal, to which 
M. Tuaters is still understood to cling, would secure the sub- 


stantial results of a dissolution whilst avoiding its inconveni- 
ences. If a third part of the Assembly were composed of 
new members, the existing majority would be broken up, and 
the different sections of the Right would be reduced to the 
rank of a constitutional Opposition—too weak to take the 
Government upon themselves, but strong enough to check 
the Government if it became too Radical, or to give it 
important aid in the event of its quarrelling with its own 


‘supporters. This is just the kind of Assembly which M. 


Turers would like to see charged with the business of 
framing a Constitution. That the present Assembly should do 
this, unless it is first reduced to absolute submission to his 
will, is not to be thought of. Ifthe majority were left to them- 
selves, they would construct a Republic such as no Republican 
could accept as having any title to the name. That a wholly 
new Assembly should undertake the task would be dangerous 


on opposite grounds. The new deputies would almost to a 


certainty be more Radical than their constituents; and being 
such, they might construct a Republic under which no Con- 
servative would feel secure against confiseation. An Assembly 


in which the Conservatives shall be strong, without. being 
_paramount, in which the Republicans sh 


be paramount 
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without being able to disregard the wishes of the Conserva- 
tives, would be free from both these disadvantages, and this 
M. Tuters would be able to secure by a partial renewal. 

The debate on the petitions in favour of a dissolution which 
comes on to-day promises to be distinctly serviceable to the 
Government. It brings the Right face to face with two facts— 
that they are accused of not being in harmony with the coun- 

, and that they are afraid of submitting the issue to the test 
pe pacer ere is only one way out of this dilemma, and 
that is by asserting, as M. Daron asserted in his Report on 
behalf of the Kerpret Committee, that they alone have any 
title to be called Frenchmen. The Left, and all who sympa- 
thize with the Left, are enemies to society in general, and 
the objection to a dissolution of the Assembly is that by 
a series of unhappy accidents they happen to be in pos- 
session of so large a part of France as to have the 
power of controlling the elections. The more often this 
monstrous theory is put forward, the better for M. Turers. 
It displays the Right in the unpleasing character of accusers 
of their brethren; it justifies all the vague fears of a White 
Terror which are current among the peasantry; it demon- 
strates how hopeless anything like peace or concord would be 
under a Government in which the Right were the ruling 
spirits. And while the debate will thus strengthen M. Tutzrs 
in the country, it can hardly fail to suggest salutary reflections 
to moderate men in the Assembly itself. If they commit them- 
selves openly and unreservedly against any sort of dissolution, 
these are the men with whom they will be identified. Dissolu- 
tion will become a test question, and every one who opposes it 
will be set down as a partisan of the Right, and be credited 
with all the opinions which the Right are supposed to hold. 
If M. Tuters afterwards introduces a Bill for a partial re- 
newal of the Assembly, these moderate politicians may be 
likely to seize it as offering a means of escape from this re- 
pulsive prospect. It seems not improbable that the creation of 
such a state of mind as this in the Centre of the Assembly has 
been, and will for the present continue to be, a main object 
with M. Tuiers. If the project of partial renewal comes to 
be regarded as a means by which a dissolution can be refused 
without those who refuse it being associated with the Right 
in the minds of their constituents, it may be in a fair 
way to be accepted as a convenient compromise between 
theory and fact. 


THE INCOME-TAX. 


tt is difficult to explain the sudden revival of agitation 
against the Income-tax at a time when the rate 
is moderate, and when unprecedented commercial pro- 
sperity has not yet begun to decline. A much larger 
percentage was endured with equanimity for several years, 
and the capricious additions which were made to the tax by 
Mr. Disrazti1, Mr. Warp Hunt, and Mr. Lowe provoked only 
occasional protests. The present movement is perhaps partially 
explained by the growing prevalence and frequent success of a 
system of agitation which is undoubtedly more applicable to the 
reduction of burdens than to the increase of wages. Associations 
and public meetings give substance and encouragement to dis- 
satisfaction; and if sufficient pressure can be placed on pliable 
members of Parliament, the trouble which is taken may pos- 
sibly prove to be remunerative. A special reason for the 
present outcry against the tax is found in the exten- 
sion of surcharges, which combine the irritating elements of 
injury and affront. In many instances the surcharges are 
probably just, but as they are imposed by conjecture, even 
the taxpayer who has understated his income easily persuades 
himself that the increased demand is arbitrary and unfair. 
Almost all Englishmen have an instinctive aversion to an 
proceeding in which the burden of proof is placed on the 
accused. Unfortunately, the owner of a commercial or pro- 
fessional income generally possesses exclusive knowledge of 
the amount of his earnings, and consequently it becomes 
necessary to resort to the invidious process which is com- 
monly denounced as inquisitorial. When the returns are 
suspicious or obviously inaccurate, it becomes the duty of the 
proper officers to protect the public interest, but it is highly 
esirable that their functions should be exercised with modera- 
tion and discretion. The blame, if any has been deserved, must 
Jl, not on the Surveyors orthe Commissioners, but on the Inland 
Revenue Board, or more probably on the Treasury. Injudicious 
severity, involving occasional injustice, may tend to endanger 
the tax itself. The inconvenience of appealing frequently 
induces persons to submit to an unjust demand, and it 
furnishes an excuse for resenting additions which result from 
an accurate estimate of the amount of taxable income. A sur- 


charge imposed by guess is a cumbrous method of correctj 
insufficient returns; and if the practice is accurately descr} 

in a letter to the Times signed ‘‘ A Revenue Officer,” the con. 
duct of the surveyors, which is of course sanctioned by the 
higher authorities, is habitually iniquitous and imbecile, ], 
is hardly credible that it can be the custom in any district 
to impose surcharges in every case, and to repeat the opera. 
tion in the following year at the expense of any tax. 
payer who may fail to appeal; yet there is no doubt 
that official pedantry may sometimes degenerate into mig. 
chievous folly. To the outside world it would appear reason. 
able, instead of beginning with a surcharge, to require in the 
first instance from the taxpayer explanations which would 
sometimes be satisfactory. Another correspondent of the 
Times lately mentioned a case of peculiar hardship to which 
he had himself been subjected. According to his statement, 
he had acquired a high reputation by the manufacture of 
delicate implements or articles, and he contented himself with 
moderate profits, which were faithfully returned. Neverthe- 
less he had been largely surcharged, on the vague assumption 
that his eminence must be represented by a large income, 
To a conscientious man of science the imputation on his 
ota must have been more intolerable than the actual 
Oss. 


Although injudicious strictness in collection may have 
added to the unpopularity of the Income-tax, it is evident 
that neither improper surcharges nor mismanagement in 
general can furnish any conclusive argument against a system 
of taxation. Similar miscarriages occur in the collection of 
Customs and Excise duties; and the proper remedy for errors 
is not to abolish a misinterpreted rule, but to correct mistakes 
and avoid them for the future. The more serious objections 
to the Income-tax are notorious; but it is not easy to find a 
faultless mode of raising revenue. The Income-tax is more 
cheaply collected than duties on commodities, and to a 
certain extent it balances the undue pressure of in- 
direct taxation on the less wealthy classes. Many of 
the popular complaints may be disregarded as_ irrele- 
vant to the controversy. There is little use in asserting 
that a tax which has lasted through nearly thirty years of 
peace is essentially a war tax; nor does it matter whether 
Sir Ropert Peet and Mr. Giapstone long since formed an 
erroneous estimate of the duration of the impost. Neither 
statesman has at any time attempted to fulfil his own antici- 
pations or promises, and history or experience is a safer guide 
than prophecy. It is absurd to charge Ministers or Parlia- 
ment with a breach of contract between the country and 
itself. In 1856 Mr. Giapstone fiercely attacked Sir G. Lewis 
for not reproducing the Budget which had been introduced 
by Mr. Guapstone himself before the Crimean war. In 
1860, the year in which he had undertaken to abolish the 
tax, Mr. GLapsTonE was himself Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he took the opportunity of increasing the rate by a penny 
in the pound. Since the first imposition of the tax in 1842 
fiscal experience has been greatly enlarged, and many of the 
conditions of the problem have been altered. At that time 
a penny of Income-tax produced three-quarters of a million; 
it now yields a million and a half; so that the Treasury 
obtains a given amount of revenue at the cost of a burden on 
the taxpayers reduced by one-half. If Sir Ropert had 
possessed all the means of knowledge which are now at the 
command of his successors, he would probably not have an- 
nounced that the tax would be provisional and temporary. 
That it is wholly unobjectionable no prudent economist will 
maintain. Mr. Lowe not long since assured a deputation that 
he would willingly dispense with that or any other source of 
revenue if only a preferable alternative could be found. Itis 
a singular proof of carelessness and want of observation that the 
principal resolution proposed at the Guildhall should consist of 
propositions which are partly damaging to the cause and partly 
untrue. If “the continued imposition of the Income-tax is con- 
“trary to the pledges of Governments of both parties,” it follows 
that both parties, through their leaders and representatives, have 
arrived at the conclusion that they were mistaken when they 
thought it expedient to abolish the tax. It would be a strange 
assertion, if the statement were not thoroughly hackneyed, 
that “ the tax has always been relied upon as a war tax, or @ 
“tax for extraordinary emergencies.” The Income-tax has, 
in the course of a century, lasted for about fifty years, of 
which seven-and-twenty have belonged to a time of profound 
peace. Managers of public meetings ought, in framing their 
resolutions, to cultivate some degree of accuracy and caution. 

Some of the more rational opponents of the Income-tax 
appear at last to have understood from repeated demonstra- 
tion that partial abolition would be scandalously unjust 
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They accordingly demand the repeal of the whole tax, instead 
of confining their hostility to Schedule D. Only a shop- 
keeper infuriated by vexatious surcharges is capable of 
demanding total relief while curates, clerks in public offices, 
widows, accountants, and officers in the army and navy are 
taxed on their entire incomes. The proposal which has 
peen made by Mr. Hupparp and many other well-meaning 
theorists of a differential rate on trading and professional in- 
comes, would, even if it were in any way defensible, have no 
tendency to meet the complaints which are suggested to the 
Guildhall meeting. If merchants and bankers paid half the 

ntage which is levied from fundholders, the tax would 
not be less “ inquisitorial in its character, and demoralizing to 
« the national character.” A comprehensive reform ought at 
Jeast to protect the character of the tax and the charac- 
ter of the nation. If any owners of real or personal 
property are tempted by the new form of the de- 
mand to concur in the agitation, they must be singularly 
short-sighted. It would be highly agreeable to all con- 
tributors to be relieved from any impost which they have 
no chance of evading, but the vacuum in the national revenue 
would require to be filled, and it is absurd to suppose that 
the House of Commons would provide for the abolition of the 
Income-tax by an increase in duties of consumption. It 
would follow that the deficiency resulting from the removal 
of the Income-tax would be supplied by a Property-tax, and 
that by a roundabout method the trader would have obtained 
the exclusive benefit for which he has persistently clamoured. 
The relief would not be extended to the vast amount 
of capital which is invested in joint-stock enterprises. 
Large capitalists who can conduct their business alone, 
or with the aid of two or three partners, would be 
exempt from payment; but the dividends of share- 
holders who pursue similar occupations with associated 
capital have by successive theorists always been treated as 
equivalent to fixed incomes. There is undoubtedly much in- 
equality in the assessment and collection of the Income-tax. 
Highly paid artisans escape the charge to which they are 
legally and morally liable, and there is a certain anomaly in 
an Income-tax which leaves untouched half the incomes of the 
community. Nevertheless the tax is, on the whole, equitable 
and convenient; and it will be a grave misfortune to the 
country if its continuance is at any time rendered im- 
practicable by the irritation arising from the acts of stupid 
surveyors. 


ELGIN AND KING'S LYNN. 


R. GRANT DUFF and Mr. Bourke have been making 
speeches this week at the boroughs they represent 
which are of some importance in themselves, and each of 
which is the complement of the other. Mr. Grant Durr 
spoke of almost everything except India; and Mr. Bourke 
spoke of India only. In his general summary of the 
state of the globe Mr. Grant Durr naturally touched on 
India; but it is a subject on which he cannot speak freely 
at present. Of all possible speakers on any department of 
affairs the Under-Secretary of State for that department is 
necessarily the least likely to have anything to say worth 
hearing. For duty bids him swear that his department is 
right in everything it does or has done, while caution 
and anxiety not to commit his chief condemn him to the 
vaguest generalities. Mr. Grant Durr had, therefore, no 
opportunity of dwelling on what is really interesting with 
regard to India at all equal to that enjoyed by Mr. Bourke, 
who has recently been there, who, as the brother of Lord 
Mayo, had the amplest means of acquiring information, and of 
learning the views of general policy entertained by those high- 
est in place, and who now speaks entirely untrammeled by 
office. The day will probably come when Mr. Bourke will 
be in Mr. Grant Durr’s place, and then he will preserve the 
discreet silence of an Under-Secretary, while Elgin will hear 
all about India from Mr. Graxt Durr. At present Elgin 
must content itself with one of these Odes to Liberty which 
» Grant Durr annually recites. Everywhere the cause 
of liberty is described as “‘ blowing and growing” by this 
most enthusiastic of Liberals. Slavery, he reminded his 
audience, has in the last decade been put down in the 
United States and on the West Coast of Africa. The 
interference of France in the affairs of her neighbours has 
been made for a long time impossible. Austria was beaten 
into domestic freedom at Sadowa. In every country the friends 
of liberty may find something going on or which has recently 
Sccurred to wonder at and to be thankful for. There is, 
itis true, one exception, but this exception is full of balm to 


Mr. Grant Durr. Greece is going to the dogs; no good 
has been done to Greece by giving it an honest instead of a 
bad King; and the Ionians are beginning to regret that they 
were ever severed from Great Britain. But then there is a 
drop of sweetness in this bitter cup. All this betrayal of the 
fond hopes of Philhellenes may be looked on as a sharp 
rébuke to those who attach a foolish importance to classical 
literature, and who, ignorant of general history, persist in 
seeing the countrymen of Pericues in the wretched mongrels 
who now hold Athens and the Peloponnesus, Thus, if Greece 
suffers, the pestilent love of classical literature suffers also, 
and this may well console the grocers and tailors of Elgin for 
the panic and anxiety with which they must have contemplated 
the recent displays of uniform imbecility on the part of the 
successive Ministries of Greece. 


All that Mr. Grant Durr says on the affairs of the 
Continent is worth attentive study ; for few Englishmen know 
so well what is the real history of recent European affairs, or 
have taken so much pains to acquire the means of estimating 
the habits, the tendencies, and the aspirations of the different 
leading European populations. Even if when composing his 
Hymn to Liberty, he is sometimes slightly led away by his 
subject, due respect ought to be paid to a mind which groups 
together masses of knowledge under the light of one powerful 
idea, and retains a general calmness and good sense even 
when dealing with exciting matter. But the part of Mr. 
Grant Durr’s speech which will have most interest 
for the ordinary English reader is that in which he 
touched on the seitiement of our disputes with Ame- 
rica by arbitration. He is full of delight at the mode 
of settlement adopted and at the results obtained. We 
were, he says, the nation best prepared for war of any 
on the earth, the nation keenest and most obstinate in carry- 
ing on a war when once begun, and yet we set an example 
to mankind, and voluntarily referred our differences to arbi- 
tration. This is an example which will, Mr. Grant Durr 
thinks, produce the best effects and induce other nations less 
powerful and warlike to follow our example. It somewhat takes 
off from the effect which our example is likely to produce that 
foreign nations, as he complains, do not see that we are so very 
warlike. This is very unjust to us, he thinks, but it is a mistake 
which unfortunately impairs the force of the good lesson we are 
setting ; and what makes the mistake particularly important 
is that we can only remove the misapprehension which exists 
by actually fighting; so that, in order to preach arbitration as 
effectually as we desire to be able to preach it, we must go to 
war, and so, as it were, pay for our footing. But we wish 
that we could on other grounds be as confident as Mr. Grant 
Durr that the principle of referring differences to arbitration 
has been promoted and established by what has taken place 
between England and the United States. It is even doubtful 
whether the general result has not been to make Englishmen 
averse to arbitration. Every one is glad to have escaped a 
war with men of our own race and language, and no one is 
unwilling to pay any amount of money justly awarded 
against us. Butit is impossible to forget how this arbitra- 
tion was brought about. We were only permitted to have 
this arbitration by giving up almost everything in dispute. 
We had claims, and the Americans had claims; we were told 
we must abandon our claims because it did not suit Ameri- 
can politicians to have them entertained, and weobeyed. The 
American claims were referred to arbitration, but only on 
condition that we agreed to put the case before the Arbitrators 
in terms that ensured our condemnation. Of course, in this 
way arbitration may be always arranged, for it is only an 
elaborate and costly way of allowing an enemy to dictate the 
terms of peace. Arbitration under such circumstances is not 
a substitute for war. It is no new discovery, no great and 
blessed principle of love and peace. It is merely a scheme 
for buying off war, which has the special disadvantage of 
calling the greatest possible amount of attention to the humi- 
liation undergone. 

Mr. Bourke had many things to say about India that deserve 
attentive consideration. His speech was full of suggestions; 
it supplied what Englishmen want above all things to have 
supplied them in reference to India—food for thought. 
Perhaps an Englishman has not thought much about India 
who needs to be told that the greatest curse we could inflict 
on India would be to endow it with a mimicry of English 
institutions. But Mr. Bourke not only said this, and said it 
well and forcibly, he added a remark which is pregnant with 
instruction. He pointed out the difficulty of getting at any 
native opinion worth attending to. That we ought carefully 
to ascertain what native opinion is, and pay due attention 
to it, he readily admitted; but then how are we to 
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know what native opinion is? The answer is, that 
at present no statements as to native opinion are of 
real worth except those made by officials having a long 
and intimate knowledge of the districts they govern, The 
natives who write in English newspapers are, as a rule, wholly 
untrustworthy. The use of their discussions is not to en- 
lighten any one, but to give them an opportunity of prac- 
tising English composition in that turgid and empty style 
which they must develop and get rid of before they gain the 
power of writing what may be worth attending to. Mr. Bourke 
also borrowed from Colonel GrorGce Cuesney, and gave the 


weight of his own authority to a very valuable remark that 
he seems to have retained the old-fashioned prejudice that 


the great cause of the dissatisfaction excited by the new taxes 
we impose is that we apply every new tax to the whole of 


India, instead of considering what imposts each district can 


best bear. 
in India by the continual stream of new legislation which 
we pour into it, Mr. Bourke truly said that, in the 


As to the dissatisfaction said to be created > 


first place, we have lately been doing much more 
to simplify the law than to alter or extend it; and, in> 
the next place, not to go forwards in India is to go back-— 


wards. There are numerous abuses in every department of 
affairs which can be remedied, and it would be a dereliction 
of our duty if we hesitated to make every possible improve- 
ment in our system of government. How great are the im- 
provements which we have already introduced into India is 
visible, not only in the changes we have wrought in the 
surface of the country by vast public works, and in the general 
acquiescence in our government, but also in the impetus we 
have given to reform in the native States under our influence, 
and in the field we have at last created for private enterprise, 
if capitalists choose to take advantage of it. ButMr. Bourke is 
always true to his text, that we have got to govern India, 
and that we must never lose sight of this truth in our 
anxiety to make the natives contented and rich. At any rate 
he has the merit of speaking very plainly on this head. He 
says that if native princes attempt to create armies which 
could be dangerous to us under any circumstances, we 
must at once interfere, and peremptorily crush their military 
ambition in its infancy. He also thinks that we should 
guard ourselves against the advance of Russia in Central 
Asia by insisting that Russia should to consider 
the various barbarous States on our Northern and North- 
Western frontier as under our special and exclusive protection, 
so that we should always have a wall of dependent allies 
between us and the Russian dependent allies. This may be 
too hazardous and expensive a scheme for us to carry out, 
but at least it deserves serious consideration, and its suggestion 
shows that Mr. Bourke has studied the larger as well as the 
more minute questions of Indian politics, 


IRISH LAND AND HOME RULE. 


‘o. undoubted fact that recent legislation has not esta- 
blished a millennium in Ireland is not a conclusive 
argument against either the Church Act or the Land Act. 
The effect of both measures will only be susceptible of accu- 
rate estimation when a considerable time has elapsed. The 
Establishment was never supposed to inflict any material harm 
on the country ; and it was regarded with indifference by the 
Roman Catholic laity, while to the priesthood it was only a 
sentimental grievance; but, asan anomaly which might at any 
time supply a pretext for disaffection, the Trish Church was 
indefensible. Before it was abolished the Roman Catholic 
gentry were loyal, and they remain loyal still ; while the clergy 
wavered, and waver, according to local circumstances and the 
disposition of their superiors. In Ireland a grievance is 
seldom laid aside because it has been redressed; and, as 
Cardinal CuLLEN never makes a speech without complain- 
ing of the penal Jaws, any priestly orator who has 
occasion to denounce English tyranny will: long continue 
to declaim against the extinct Establishment. The Land 
Act was a measure at the same time more questionable 
and more important; and the interference with property 
which it involved could only be excused on grounds of strict 
necessity. Parliament determined that the small Irish tenant 
should be endowed with an interest in the soil; and that, in 
consideration of his assumed inability to protect himself, he 
should be exceptionally deprived of the right of alienating 
certain privileges by contract. The special exemptions and re- 
strictions of the Act applied only to tenants of holdings of 
50l. a-year and under. Large farmers in the possession of 
capital are still allowed to contract with their landlords, while 


in default of special agreement they are entitled to fuil com- 


pensation for improvements. It is well known that in the 
greater part of Ireland it has been the custom for the tenant tg 
make improvements which in England are usually undertaken 
by the landlord. Although the Act has in many i 
encouraged exorbitant demands, it is clearly just that an out, 
going tenant should be paid for permanent improvements, 
The agitation which has been lately promoted by some 
tenants of the Duke of Leinster illustrates the serious jn. 
convenience which arises from legislative interference with the 
rights of property, even when, on a balance of considerati 
it may be justifiable. The Duke is personally popular, and 
he has always borne the character of a liberal landlord; but 


he is entitled to the exercise of a legal right which has been 
left untouched by recent legislation. It has been the Duke 
of Lernster’s practice to effect at his own cost the improve. 
ments which in some other places devolve on the tenants, 
Economists would almost unanimously prefer the English 
system to the Irish; nor is there any reason to suppose that 
any of the tenants on the estate were anxious to invest their 
own capital in buildings or in drains. The agent of the pro- 
perty lately issued a form of lease applicable to new 
takings in which a claim for tenant-right—which could have 
no foundation either in the circumstances of the estate or in 
local custom—was expressly barred. Some of the tenants 
thought themselves aggrieved by a restriction which would 
prevent them from acquiring a saleable property for which 
they had given no consideration ; and, after Irish fashion, they 
held a meeting at which foul-mouthed agitators, lay and 
clerical, denounced the Land Act as an imposture, and the 
Duke as an encroaching tyrant, merely because he had taken 
precautions against the spoliation of his property. The com- 
plainants had previously taken the legitimate course of con- 
sulting counsel on the conformity of the proposed lease with 
the provisions of the Land Act. Mr. Burr, being happily 
compelled to act in his professional capacity, informed the 
dissatisfied tenants that the form of lease was perfectly | 
and consequently it only remained to demand further legisla- 
tion against landlords, and to condemn the oppressive English 
Government which still resisted absolute confiscation. It is 
strange that the malcontents should have attempted to enlist 
some neighbouring landowners in support of their demand. 
Faction and love of popular applause are powerful motives; 
but most men who have property would rather keep it than 
engage in the most attractive agitation. 


It is well that the results of the Irish Land Act should be- 
come visible before the precedent of transferring proprietary 
rights from the present owners to the occupiers of the land is 
extended to Great Britain. It is already evident that no 
concession will preclude further demands, and that wealthy 
tenants may be tempted to require concessions which were 
made to cottagers solely on the ground of their assumed in- 
ability to protect themselves. Mr. Batrour, an Aberdeen 
merchant who seeks the suffrages of the tenant-farmers in For- 
farshire, professes the opinion that the occupier ought to enjoy 
a larger share than at present in the ownership of land. 
On precisely the same principle bankers’ clerks and managers 
of manufacturing establishments might repudiate their volun- 
tary contracts, and demand a participation in the profits of the 
firm. If the distribution of property is to be regulated, not 
by legal possession, but by theoretical utility, to be determined 
by popular suffrage, money will change hands as rapidly as 
land, and rich farmers will not be the ultimate beneficiaries of 
a social revolution. Behind dissatisfied farmers are labourers 
primed by demagogues with revolutionary theories not less 
selfish than Leinster tenants who covet a share of their land- 
lord’s property, and credulous in proportion to their ignor- 
ance. When politicians appeal, not to principle, nor even to 
prejudice, but to the cupidity of various classes, they will 
find it difficult to pause in the downward course of 
corruption. 

One great evil has arisen from Mr. GLADsTONE’s success in 
carrying his Irish measures. With the successive removal of 
other grievances the agitation for Home Rule has assumed 
larger proportions. ‘The return of Mr. Ronayne for Cork, 
though it was previously expected, affords a fresh proof of the 
force of the agitation. It is difficult to read with patience 
the complacent remarks of Ministerial journals on the fresh 
triumph of the Liberal party. Mr. Ronayne, to do him 
justice, never for a moment professed to be a supporter of & 
party to which, as an advocate of Home Rule, he must be 
irreconcilably opposed. In all his speeches he expres 
hostility to the Whigs in the manner of O’Connext thirty 
years ago; yet, if the Government organs may be t 
uny influence which the Ministers might have possessed 
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at Cork would have been employed in the support of 
Mr. Ronayxe against a Conservative opponent. It is 
cynically confessed that a vote which may be used to 
keep the Government in office, though at other times 
it would be given for the dismemberment of the Empire, 
jg more welcome than the opposition of a member 
who would support property and order, though he might 
not repose full confidence in Mr. Griapstone. Members 
of Mr. Rowayne’s opinions are, or ought to be, regarded 
as adversaries alike by Liberals and by Conservatives, and it 
js a doubtful proof of patriotism to claim as an ally the 
opponent of English connexion, The Cork election is in 
itself comparatively unimportant. It was always known that 
a large part of the population of the city was disaffected, and 
Mr. RonayNe’s opinions are those of his immediate prede- 
cessor. At the next general election there is reason to fear 
the return of a large number of members of the same party, 
with the result of rendering the government of Ireland still 
more difficult to conduct. Fortunately the policy of every 
English Government is so clearly determined that even Mr. 
Guapstone’s declarations on the subject have been definite, 
clear, and uncompromising. The Home Rule agitation might 
have become alarming if, in accordance with the hopes and 
confident predictions of its promoters, the Protestants had in 
revenge for the abolition of the Establishment concurred in 
the demand for the repeal of the Union. The late London- 
derry election is only one among many illustrations of the 
continued loyalty of the North to the English Government. 
Both the Orangemen and the more moderate Protestants are 
fully aware that the maintenance of the Union affords the 
only security for their freedom and safety. It is not certain 
whether an Irish Republic would be controlled by the Roman 
Catholic priests or by the Fenians; but in either case the 
orderly Protestant minority and the Roman Catholic gentry 
would be subjected to intolerable oppression. Mr. Burt's 
ostensible project of a Federal Monarchy is not seriously 
contemplated as practical by any political party. Home 
Rule would necessarily imply in practice total separation, 
although it is prudently described by a name which dis- 
guises its meaning. 


DEAN STANLEY AND THE SELECT 
PREACHERSHIP. 


a, opposition to the nomination of the Dean of Wesr- 
MINSTER as one of the Select Preachers in the University 
of Oxford would have been a real misfortune if it had been 
countenanced by the recognized leaders of the High Church 

As it was, it may pass as a mere instance of indi- 
vidual wrong-headedness. Still, one at least of the names 
affixed to the notice is of sufficient weight to make it worth 
our while to consider why the opposition deserved to fail. 
The Dean of Norwicu holds a position of some distinction in the 
Church. He has never been an extreme partisan; indeed he 
can hardly be said to belong to any party. He has long been 
absent from Oxford, so that he is beyond the influence of that 
controversial passion which burns fiercely, if fitfully, in the Uni- 
versity. Ifhe has thought it his duty to oppose the nomination, 
there is no saying who may not have shared his view. The 
particular case which has now been disposed of is not likely to 
arise again, but the considerations which ought to have saved 
the opposition from their blunder will apply to many similar 
cases. A man who voted with the minority on Wednesday 
must, we think, have a radically wrong theory alike of the 
functions of the University and of the mutual relations of 
parties in the Church of England. Opportunities for giving 
effect to this theory may occur again and again, and for this 
reason it is important to point out where the error lies. 


The most conclusive, because the most comprehensive, argu- 
ment against the opposition to the nomination is that it was an 
attempt to burden Convocation with a duty which, except as a 
mere matter of form, has ceased to belong to it. <A 
body which is asked to express its opinion upon a clergy- 
man’s orthodoxy ought, to say the least, to be composed of 
members of the Church of England. Before the passing of 
the University Tests Act there would have been other ob- 
Jections to Convocation taking this duty upon itself. The 
passing of that Act has superadded the objection that Con- 
Vocation has no relation to the Church of England beyond a 
merely accidental relation. Probably it contains at this moment 
Tepresentatives of almost every variety of belief, and there is 
nothing to prevent its being composed entirely of Jews 
or Atheists. In this respect Convocation is just as much or 
as little a theological body as the House of Commons. It 


has the same title, and no more, to intervene in the internal 
quarrels of the Church of England. Now, if there is one 
thing more than another upon which High Churchmen have 
of late years been consistent, it is in deprecating any such in- 
tervention on the part of the House of Commons. Supposing 
that the House of Commons possessed, as a remnant of the 
time when its members were of necessity Churchmen, the 
right of vetoing the Speaker's appointment of a chaplain, and 
were suddenly to use it for the purpose of excluding Dr. 
Lippon, there would be a parallel case to the attempt to veto 
Dr. Srantey’s nomination as Select Preacher. Convocation, 
like the House of Commons, did once consist of Churchmen, 
and none but Churchmen. The religious qualification has been 
abolished in both cases, and no argument can now be ad- 
vanced for the exercise of such a power as is claimed for 
Convocation which would not be equally valid for the exercise 
of such a power by the House of Commons, supposing that it 
happened to have a similar technical right to it. ‘ 

We should be quite willing, however, to waive this argu- 
ment, and to assume the non-existence of the University 
Tests Act. Let it be granted that no man is a member of 
Convocation who is not a member of the Church of England, 
and a different, but not less appropriate, parallel at once offers 
itself. It will hardly be contended that Convocation is bound 
to be more careful of the orthodoxy of the Select Preachers 
at St. Mary’s than a bishop is bound to be of the 
orthodoxy of the curates to whom he gives licences to preach 
in his diocese. It was not very uncommon some years ago for 
a bishop to refuse to license a very pronounced High Church- 
man, and no episcopal act was more strenuously or more justly 
denounced by the High Church party. The method of their 
attack was this. Either, they said, Mr. A. has offended against 
the laws ecclesiastical, and has transgressed the prescribed 
limits of clerical liberty, or he has not. If he has so trans- 
gressed, the Courts are open, and there are deputies. The 
bishop has only to institute proceedings against him, 
and the ecclesiastical judges will decide whether he 
or Mr. A. has more accurately interpreted the mind 
of the Church of England in the matter. If, from 
motives of economy, or prudence, or the like, the bishop 
does not think fit to institute proceedings against’ him, 
he has no moral right to refuse him a licence. Those 
who thus argued were simply defending the ordinary prin- 
ciples of justice, and it is to be regretted that some of 
them should have turned with the turning tables, Dr. 
STANLEY’s opponents on Wednesday thought that they were 
in the position of a bishop who has the power of licensing 
or not licensing a curate, and they at once adopted the 
very course which many of them had denounced when 
adopted by a bishop. They had not the resolution to 
proceed against Dr. Srantey in the proper Court; 
they acquiesced in his remaining a high dignitary of 
the Church of England; they allowed him to preach 
without challenge in Westminster Abbey the very same doc- 
trines which they charged him with intending to preach in 
St. Mary’s; but they tried to inhibit him from preaching at 
Oxford. If this conduct is unfair and cowardly in a bishop, 
why is it less unfair and cowardly in members of Convoca- 
tion? The dilemmas in the two cases are identical. Either 
the person attacked has broken the law or he has not. If he 
has, he has a right to a fair trial; if he has not, he has a right 
to be let alone. 

If Mr. Burcon and the Dean of Norwicu had taken a 
bolder line, and brought the Dean of Westminster to a 
formal trial in the Ecclesiastical Court, nothing could have 
been alleged against the fairness of the method of warfare, 
however much their prudence may have been open to 
criticism. Even then, however, we should have been sur- 
prised at their want of consistency. When Lord Satissurr, 
speaking at Leeds, exhorted the various parties in the Church 
of England to live and let live, his counsel was generally 
accepted by High Churchmen as their true rule of conduct 
under existing circumstances. A recognized standard of 
orthodoxy, and a stringent exaction of conformity to it, may 
in themselves be far better things than the laxity which allows 
Dr. Pusey to be Canon of Christ Church, Dr. M‘NEILE to be 
Dean of Ripon, and Dr. Stanuey to be Dean of Westminster. 
But they have, at all events, the weak point of being altoge- 
ther, incompatible with the conditions under which the Church 
of England now exists. In this country, and at this time, an 
established religion must be comprehensive, or it will soon cease 
to be established. We do not say that it is well that it should 
remaineitheroneortheother. Weonly say that High Churchmen’ 
generally acquiesced in Lord Saissury’s view of the situa- 
tion, and that this view is incompatible with such an act as 
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the opposition to the Dean of WestminstEr’s nomination. The 
prosecution of Mr. Bennett may have been both right and 
wise, but High Churchmen have not usually viewed the step 
in this light. Those of them who answered to Mr. Burcon’s 
call must be prepared to reconsider the condemnation with 
which they have heretofore visited the Church Association. 

Perhaps the most wonderful thing about this opposition 
is the misapprehension of the actual condition of the Uni- 
versity which is involved in it. Mr. Burcon’s idea of 
an undergraduate—for it must be presumed that it is in 
the interest of the undergraduates that the attempt to 
exclude the Dean of Westminster from St. Mary’s was 
made—is that of a trustful, submissive youth who 
gazes with unquestioning reverence at the University pulpit, 
and feeds without a thought of criticism upon such spiritual 
food as is there dealt out to him. If this one mode of making 
converts can be forbidden to a heresiarch, there will remain 
none other of which he can avail himself. He may preach in 
other churches, but the undergraduates will not hear him. 
He may write books, but the undergraduates will not read 
them. His opinions may be discussed or reproduced beyond 
the limits of Oxford, but the undergraduates will have no 
knowledge of the controversy. There is but one spot in 
which religious impressions can find them, and that is the 
gallery at St. Mary’s. There, from half-past ten till half-past 
eleven on the Sunday morning, and from two to three on the 
Sunday afternoon, they sit like theological sponges imbibing the 
stream that flows from the pulpit. At all other times and in all 
other places they are occupied with their studies or their sports, 
and the Dean of WESTMINSTER may assail them in vain. It is 
not the theory of the undergraduate position and character 
which has most recommended itself to other observers. We 
should rather have said that doctrines, whether orthodox or 
heterodox, will never be received with more disposition to 
question and challenge them than when they are delivered 
from a University pulpit to a University congregation; that 
the time has passed, at all events at Oxford, when anything is 
taken on trust; that whatever is received there must have 
stood the test of a fierce intellectual dissection ; that the worst 
disservice that can be done to truth is to seem afraid of 
submitting it to the crucible; that the greatest service that 
can be done to error is to seem afraid of allowing it a 
hearing. In Mr. Burcon’s eyes Oxford is evidently a very 
different place from this. It would be interesting to know 
upon what data his conception is founded. 


SIXTY PER CENT. 


AST Session a Bill was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons for the protection of “ infants” against the rapacity 

of money-lenders, but, after the decision which has just been 
pronounced by Vice-Chancellor WicKENs, we may perhaps 
expect to find legislation proposed for the protection of 
money-lenders against the unwarrantable imbecility of their 
natural prey. It has been decided that a young heir is not 
entitled to ruin himself merely because he happens to have 
reached the age at which, as a general rule, it is held that a 
man is competent to act on his own behalf. There is a presump- 
tion that when a young man has completed his twenty-first year 
he knows what he is about, and is able to look after his own 
affairs; but in Equity this is only a presumption, and evi- 
dence may be produced to show that, in point of fact, the 
young man is still a fool. Indeed the Court of Chancery 
will, under certain circumstances, be disposed to infer from 
the imprudence of his conduct the deficiency of his intellect. 
Lord Guernsey, being very much in want of money, and 
having none, obtained advances by promising to pay interest 
at the rate of sixty per cent. When Lord Guernsey, becoming 
Lord AyLesrorD, entered into. possession of the family estates, 
worth 20,000/. a year, he refused to pay what he had pro- 
mised to pay. ‘The bills were signed after Lord GuERNsEY 
came of age, and at Common Law he would no doubt have 
been held responsible for them. By a happy thought, how- 
ever, he -flung himself on the benevolent protection of the 
Court of Chancery, and one of the Vice-Chancellors has 
decided that there is no magic in a twenty-first birthday 
which instantly converts a simpleton into a rational being. 
The counsel for the money-lender urged that the Court could 
wtuse to enforce the contract only on the ground that 
no young man between twenty-one and twenty-two or twenty- 
three, or some other equally indefinite age, could borrow 
money except on terms to be arbitrarily fixed by the Court 
ef Chancery at some rate below sixty per cent. The Vice- 


CuancetLor did not shrink from this position, which may be 


adopted as what lawyers would call the “marginal note” of 
the case. It was true, Sir J. WickENs said, that the usy 
laws had been repealed, and that there was no limit to the 
rate of interest which might be bargained for. A man who 
was fully competent might give a bill bearing interest a 
seventy-five per cent., or a thousand per cent., or any other 
amount, just as he might give away the capital, if he chose- 
but this did not prevent the Court from inquiring whether q 
man who did such a thing was fully competent to protect 
himself. This was the issue to which the Vice-Cuancettop 
reduced the case—Was Lord Guernsey when he signed the 
bills a competent person? When a lad, living with 
private tutor, he had got into debt to the amount 
of 4,000/. On coming of age, he obtained from Mr. Morris 
a@ money-lender, an advance of 8,000/. at the rate of six j 
per cent. interest, or, as it seems to have been put, a shilling 
in the pound per month. Three months’ interest was at once 
deducted, and Lord Guernsey received only 6,800/. The 
interest, as the VicE-CHANCELLOR pointed out, was such as 
would have quadrupled the sum in about four years, and was 
reserved in a form which obviously contemplated that com- 
pound interest should be exacted. A few months after the 
first transaction fresh bills to the amount of 11,000/. were 
given. In considering whether a particular rate of interest is 
exorbitant, it is necessary to observe the length of the period 
during which it will probably have to be paid. In the com- 
mercial world very high interest is often given for advances 
to tide over a monetary difficulty, but fifty or sixty per cent, 
ona loan for a week or a month is not a very terrible price to 
pay for such accommodation. When Lord Guernsey got into 
dealings with Mr. Morris, his father was forty-four or forty- 
five years old, and, as it happened, died in about a year. But 
if the late Lord Ayiesrorp had lived only four years more, 
his son would have been liable for some twenty-eight 
thousand pounds; and in ten years the debt would have risen 
at this rate of progression to over a quarter of a million. 
Thus a young nobleman of thirty-one might have come into 
estates worth 20,000/. a year, owing twelve or thirteen 
years’ income for a loan of 6,800/. 


Most people will be disposed to agree with Sir J. Wickens 
in describing this contract as most improvident. Lord 
GUERNSEY was at the time twenty-one years and four 
months old, and the Vice-Cuancettor decided that at 
this age he still retained a certain share of the weak- 
ness and helplessness: of a minor. It would be interesting to 
know at what age this weakness must necessarily be supposed 
to cease. There isan old story of Sir Tuomas More, whose 
son was a fool, congratulating his wife that she had often 
wished for a boy and had gotten a boy who would be a boy 
to the end of his life. This type is not very uncommon in 


| our own day, and noblemen, we suspect, are not the only 


young men who at twenty-one, or even ten or twenty years 
later, are as youthful, so far as youth implies the absence of 
reasoning faculties and general imbecility of character and 
conduct, as they were before they attained their majority. 
We must be content with the assurance of the Vice-CHay- 
CELLOR that no strict rules define, or can define, when this 
comparative incapacity ceases. Each case must be tried on 


| its own merits. In the present instance, Sir J. WICKENS was 


of opinion that Lord AYLesrorD was, within four months of 
his majority, quite infantile in his folly and imprudence. We 
have no doubt that Sir Joun decided correctly, and that his 
decision is good law, or rather we should say, good equity. 
It would be absurd to affect any regret for the defeat of Mr. 
Morris, who will probably get the fifteen per cent. offered by 
Lord AyLesrorp before the case began, and, if so, will be very 
well paid indeed. From one point of view a money-lender may 
be regarded as a benevolent person who goes about relieving 
the destitute, but experience has shown that, as a rule, it would 
be very much better for the destitute not to have relief at 
all than to get it at the price they have to pay for it at the 
hands of philanthropists of this class. We are very glad to 
find that the law is not on the side of the money-lenders, but 
at the same time we should like to have this doctrine of per- 
sonal incompetence explained a little more clearly. The coun- 
sel for Lord AyLesForD argued that the borrower in this case 
had never for one moment dealt on equal terms with the 
lender, for “ he was in debt and compelled to borrow.” It is 
obvious that the lender was certainly not compelled to lend, 
but we do not quite understand what is meant by being com- 
pelled to borrow. Lord Guernsey had gone to one money- 
lender and borrowed 4,000/. to pay various debts, including 
what are called “ debts of honour,” which we suppose means 
sums of money lost in gambling with persons who were 
most probably sharpers. It is obvious that Lord GuERNseY 
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might either have refrained from paying his gambling 
debts, or might have pleaded minority against the 
money-lender who lent him 4,o00/. when he was certainly 
not of age. Instead of following either of these courses, 
he went of his own accord to Mr. Morris, begged the 
Joan of 8,000/., and agreed to pay sixty per cent. for it. 
It seems to us that there is only one ground on 
which Vice-Chancellor Wickens’s decision can be ex- 
Jained, and that is, that Lord Guernsey was such an utter 
and obvious fool that all persons who had dealings with 
him were bound to be on their guard lest they took an un- 
fair advantage of him. And this we understand to be the 
meaning of the Vice-CHANCELLOR’s observation that “ Morris 
« was bound to consider, before he made such a contract with 
« the plaintiff, that he was not to be looked on as a person 
« fully competent, and to see that the plaintiff had disinterested 
“ and competent assistance sufficient to bring the contracting 
« parties on terms of something like equality.” Whether an 
imbecile nobleman who was not twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age but thirty or forty would, merely by increase of | 
ears, cease to be regarded and protected as if he were an idiot 
by the Court of Chancery, is a question which is reserved for 
some future decision. 


There is perhaps at first sight something ludicrous in the 
idea of a money-lender being bound to see that the young 
“ plunger” who comes to him to raise money on post-obits 
never signs a bit of paper without the advice of the family 
solicitor; but this is really the moral of the case. Money- 
lenders and other people who are in the habit of driving hard 
bargains will be none the worse for having it strongly im- 
pressed upon them that they had better be cautious about 
doing too good a stroke of business. If they want the help 
of the law, at least of that side of the law which is worshipped 
in Lincoln’s Inn, they will do well to distrust contracts which 
are excessively in their own favour. The better the bargain 
is for themselves the less likely it is to be upheld in Chancery. 
As the Vice-CHaNcELLor observed in this case, the Court 
might infer the exercise of undue influence from the im- 
prudence of the act done. It would appear, therefore, that 
young gentlemen who desire to get the better of the money- 
lenders have only to agree to whatever terms are proposed, and 
to sign papers without reading them; the more extortionate 
the conditions of the contract the more likely it is to 
be upset. On the other hand, money-lenders have now been 
warned that moderation, if not honesty, is their best policy. 
They will only put their nets in danger if they try to get too 
big a haul. It may be doubted whether the law can do more 
than this for the protection of weak-minded and improvident 
persons. Human nature being what it is, money-lending is, 
under all circumstances, pretty sure to flourish. Some idea 
of the ramiifications of the system may be gathered from the 
advertisements now published daily in some of the newspapers, 
and from the circulars which are so industriously circulated 
among all classes of society. In perusing these documents 
one is tempted to believe that one cannot do a greater act of 
kindness to a body of eager and disinterested philanthropists 
than by frankly accepting their pressing offers of unlimited 
advances of ready money upon a simple note-of-hand, 
without security or law expenses. It might be thought that 
the desire to borrow money scarcely required to be stimulated 
by such appeals; but there can be no doubt that they meet 
with a ready response. A good deal of the seed falls on ground 
where it is lost, as in the case of the circulars addressed to the 
First Lorp of the ADMIRALTY, under the impression that he is 
still studying at Oriel College; but the crop is a plentiful one, 
and pays for all expenses. ‘There are pretty certain to be 
Morrises and Guernseys to the end of time; but it is just as 
well that lenders should be made to understand the advantage of 
asking something less than sixty per cent. interest, and that bor- 
rowers who have been hardly used should know that there is 
a Vice-Chancellor ready to protect them from excessive 


A DISMAL SEASON. 


HE gale which roared through our chimney-pots and made a 
*. walk through the streets a service of some danger last Sunday 
night seemed to be a fitting climax to the horrors of the past 
year. The sun has been seen once or twice in these islands within 
that time, though, in a discoloured and appa- 
rently bilious condition. some lucky places there have been 
what, by a fiction pardonable under the circumstances, might be 
called tine days. Looking back, however, upon the last few 
months we generally see nothing but a long vista of dismal rains 
mists, and floods, and, in short, an exaggeration of the usu 


horrors of an English summer. Our foreign visitors must have 


found their ordinary caricature of our climate fully justified ; 
though they might remember that the English weather has this 
year crossed the Channel. The unfortunate tourists who resorted 
to the European playground found their favourite haunts 
shrouded in a perpetual veil of mist. Zermatt and Chamouni 
looked like the last refuges in which the human race ga- 
thered on the approach of the Deluge. A crowd of drippi 
and gloomy mortals hung about in steaming waterproofs, fom 
sullenly watched the thick banks of vapour just above their 
heads. The Italian plains have been laid waste by the accumu- 
lated drainage of the Alps. Everywhere we have the same story. 
The words of the immortal Fool have been strictly verified. The 
rain it has been raining every day; and our views of human life 
have been coloured accordingly. If we have a continuance of the 
same weather, whilst the price of coals and provisions continues ex- 
orbitantly high, and the people on whom our lighting, our food, and 
our personal security depend continue to strike whenever it seems 
ood to them, it must be admitted that we have not a very cheer- 
ful prospect for the winter. Christmas is rapidly approaching, 
and the spasmodic attempts at conventional gaiety characteristic 
of the season will serve to make the darkness visible. It is bad 
enough to have every climatic condition which is favourable to a 


| gloomy frame of mind; but it is an additional vexation to think 


that we shall be forced to act the part of rollicking hilarity for the 
benefit of our children. The proverbial clown, whose painted face 
conceals the internal pangs of starvation or disease, is only a type 
of our probable condition. 

It is a curious question how far the special character of the 
weather affects the political, social, and religious developments of a 
time. Philosophers tell us that a race is the product of its 
climate. Mr, Buckle was prepared to explain the whole course 
of history by the external influences of different countries. One 
race was hopelessly superstitious because it lived in a land of earth- 
quakes ; another was energetic and prosperous because it had 
been forced to struggle for highly carbonized food. M. Taine, 
again, who has the French faculty of omniscience, can explain with 
the utmost clearness how the English temperament is the pro- 
dict of our peculiar climate. Though the connexion may not be 
evident at first sight, it might be proved that, if it were not for our 
mists, Shakspeare would have been Moliére or Corneille. We 
have a certain suspicion of these ingenious theories, because the 
very ingenuity seems to show that their authors would have 
found it equally easy to explain Shakspeare by unclouded skies 
and burning suns; still nobody can doubt that the influences in 
question are of great importance, however difficult it may be 
to trace their action satisfactorily. There are particular cases in 
which the connexion between the climate and the ch@ipcter of the 
inhabitants is too obvious to be overlooked. When, for example, we 
are told that Calvinism was eradicated from a givgn district by a 
thorough system of drainage, we admit the probability of the ex- 

lanation. People suffering from fever and ague .would naturally 
fe inclined to take a gloomy view of the general poe of the 
human race in this world and the next. The relation between the 
imaginative tendencies of the Northern and Southern races and 
the climates in which they have developed is a commonplace 
with all philosophical critics. The question, however, becomes 
more complex when we attempt to carry it into detail. So many 
causes contribute to produce the state of mind which prevails in 
a nation at any given moment, that it is impossible to isolate 
the workin of any particular influence, We can say from a 
priort considerations that it must exist, but we have only the 
roughest means for peccmagay A intensity, A famine or a season 
of plenty has of course a direct tendency to produce political 
discontent or satisfaction; but who can calculate the depression 
produced by a long continuance of cloudy weather? No one, 
for example, can say with any confidence what is the state 
of people’s tempers in England at the present moment. We 
have no spiritual barometer which will indicate the amount of 
irritability existing in the national atmosphere. If we had, we 
should probably find that the fluctuations would correspond with 
those given by the barometer. A man has been rising day after 
day to see a raw bleak morning, to feel that on his way to busi- 
ness he will be assailed by a penetrating drizzle, and to contem- 
plate that~his teeth will be aching, and rheumatic pangs shooting 
through his bones. He snubs his wife, bullies his servants, re- 
bukes his children, and yet feels no adequate relief to his temper. 
After a few months of such petty annoyances their accumulated 
influence will be probably sufficient to make him anxious for a 
freer vent of his ill-humours. Mr. Gladstone then makesa speech 
which does not precisely express his views, or the preacher under 
whom he sits diverges from what he considers to be orthodoxy ; 
is it not natural that he should at once join a society forthe 
abolition of everything, or rush into a Dissenting chapel, when, if 
the weather had been fine, he would simply have smiled 
and refused to make a fuss about trifles? Or let us simply reflect 
upon the number of people who probably have colds in their 
heads at the present moment. A cold in the head means, 
in the first place, that society is distinctly disagreeable to 
you; then it means that it is impossible to reason about any 
difficult question with tolerable clearness, and that you must 
therefore fall back upon your stock of unreasoning prejudice; 
it means a disposition to cower over the domestic hearth, or, 
in othtr words, to be generally morose and misanthropic; it 
means that confirmed selfishness which is generated by illness 
serious enough to make you uncomfortable, but not serious 
enough to excite lively compassion. If, therefore, we could 
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obtain trustworthy statistics of the number of persons who 
are suffering from such complaints, we might probably find the 
explanation of many sudden outbursts of national ill-temper which 
at present appear to be hopeless puzzles. A scandal which at one 
moment is over with an excess of good nature may at 
another excite a whole nation into a fever of excitement. The 
ordinary explanation is that people’s minds happened to be more 
occupied with some other important topic; for we are always 
anxious to account for our actions by the least probable of all 
explanations—namely, by that which makes themin some degree the 
product of a reasoning process. Yet a prevalence of catarrh is a 
much more satisfactory mode of accounting for general ill-temper. 
No one yet understands the laws by which epidemic complaints 
are pee We Imow, however, that there are seasons at 
which some occult cause predisposes everybody to catch certain 
complaints. Itis only reasonable to infer that such a condition of 
the physical constitution must facilitate the spread of political or 
religious discontent, as well as the spread of fever and cholera. 
Whenever science has made sufficient progress to enable us to 
foretell the weather and to predict its influence upon the sanitary 
state of the nation, it will also enable us to make many political 
es me we The statesman will consult his barometer in order to 
w what is the most favourable moment for introducing a daring 
and at what times he should be particularly careful of 
avoiding any pretext for scandal. A Conservative reaction may 
be set up by a succession of rainy seasons, and revolutions may 
be started by weather which makes a public meeting in the Parks 
tolerably attractive. 

As a rule, indeed, we would suppose the permanent influences 
to be of a different kind. It has been observed that shoemakers 
are generally inclined to democracy because the unsocial nature 
of their employment prevents them from dissipating their ill- 
humour by conversation. A man who can only grumble to 
himself finds the employment monotonous, and desires to relieve 
his feelings by cutting off the heads of some of his neighbours. 
On the same principle, discontent is generally stimulated by any 
climatic conditions which make an out-of-door existence dis- 
agreeable, Consider, for example, the mischief which may be 
produced by a single shower of rain. Perhaps some thousands 
of people who have been confined for a year to the back lanes 
of a great city have been looking forward to a single holiday. 
They have been dreaming for weeks of fresh air, green trees, 
and a brief moment of relief from the hardships of their every- 
day life. The rain condemns them to solitary imprisonment 
during the period of relaxation. It closes just the one rent 
through which a ray of light might penetrate into their black 
hole of Calcutta. They have to pass the time looking at the 
dreary row of houses opposite, repining against Providence, which 
has arranged the weather without regard to their convenience, 
and learning to hate My who can afford umbrellas. The 
umbrella, indeed, is a symbol of many things. It represents the 
necessity which exists in our climate of accumulating a certain 

uantity of defences against the hardships of life. It marks the im- 
possibilty o apeaceable existence after the fashion of the Neapolitan 
zzaroni. It shows, therefore, that what is elsewhere a mere 
luxury beeomes here a necessity of life. The struggle to possess 
umbrellas is the great moving force which constantly upheaves 
society, and puts enmity between one class and another. The 
struggie must always be severe where the climate — us 
to arm ourselves at so many points against its possible in- 
fluences. Anything, therefore, which makes the advantages of 
an umbrella more tangible increases for the time the revolutionary 
impulse. Bad weather appeals to us on both sides. It creates 
hardships, and it affects our spirits. It spoils our tempers, and 
supplies us with pretexts for gratifying them at other people’s 
mse. The influences of bad weather are, indeed, too recondite 
and various to be summed up in any set formula. Life in a moist 
climate is supposed to generate a phil atic type of character. It 
is amusing to read the criticisms of Englishmen which represent 
the general impressions of travellers from less moist and more 
exciting regions. Americans have become nervous and irritable, 
as they have been parched by their fierce suns. They look upon 
us as a fat, juicy, succulent race, whose latent fire has been pretty 
well extinguished under masses of superimposed flesh and bl 
We resemble a musical instrument whose chords have been re- 
laxed by its being kept in a damp closet. We cannot respond so 
quickly and spontaneously to influences of a spiritual kind. We 
are deprived of our elasticity, and a blow which produces reaction 
in more resonant materials merely affects us like a cannon-ball fall- 
ing upon a mass of semi-fluid mud. The immediate tendency of 
a rainy climate to produce discontent is overcome by its more 
remote influence to produce a kind of soddened apathy. We are 
apt to be covered over with a blue mould of conservatism, instead 
retainmg our brilliancy and accessibility to new impressions. 
The question is not to be solved in a moment; but we may 
perhaps be grateful to our climate for wrapping our nervous 
systems in good thick folds of substantial fat which repress the 
latent excitability. If we are ultimately subdued by the general 
character of the climate which we inhabit, it must be admitted 
that the instantaneous effect is different. The immediate in- 
fluence of an excess of rain, such asthat from which we have been 
suffering, is probably to generate an amount of general discontent 
with the universe at large which, it is to be hoped, may find 
some harmless method of discharging itself. There are a 
many directions in which its influence would be highly useful. 
We could wish that statesmen were sufficiently awake to the value 


ofill-humour, and*would endeavour to direct its accumulative fortes 
against some of the nuisances which are in need of abatement, 
As it is, the ill-humours produced by a rainy season are too like} 
to dissipate themselves either in upsetting some valuable a 
tution or in making a great many private families uncomfortable, 
It is a pity that so much valuable irritation should be wasted oy 
our friends and dependents which, on a healthier system, might 
go to get rid of obnoxious Ministers, and even to the reform of 
sanitary arrangements. Instead of leading us to improve oyy 
drains, our annoyance at a series of storms is frequently used up 
in intensifying domestic quarrels. 


HISTORICAL-MINDEDNESS. 


—— Pall Mall Gazette has more than once been not a little hard 
on what it has been pleased to call “ historical-mindednegg,” 
It has been thought enough to upset any statement or argument 
about the present if its maker seemed to know something about 
the past. An historical analogy, or even a hint that very late 
events may really have been connected with very distant ca 
has furnished ready materials for a sneer. The belief that the late 
war between France and Germany was no isolated event, but the 
last as yet of a series which has gone on for ages, has been ag 
grievous to the Pall Mall Gazette as it is natural that it should be 
to a paper which set out strongly on the German side and suddenly 
turned about into passionate support of the French. To remind 
the world that there had been such people as Louis the Four- 
teenth or even as the elder Bonaparte, and that Germany had 
something of a score against them, was a touch of historical- 
mindedness which could not be endured. To hint that the real 
beginning of the strife was much older than any of them, that the 
warfare of our own day was but a later stage of the warfare of 
Varus and Arminius, that Saalburg and Saarbriicken saw only two 
acts of the same long drama, made the Pall Mall Gazette actually 
“ melancholy.” The melancholy of the Pali Mali Gazette however, 
cruel as it may sound, awakened somewhat of a smile in those 
who looked a little below the surface. The fit of sadness did but 
illustrate a law of human nature even older perhaps than the law 
that Teutonic and Romance-speaking armies should strive for the 
possession of the Rhine. Nobody likes an historical argument, or 
an historical analogy, when it tells against himself. Itisa 
relief in such a case to cry out “ antiquarian rubbish” with Mr. 
Harrison, or to sneer at “ historical-mindedness” with the Pall 
Mall Gazette. So to do saves the unpleasantness of allowing that 
one is wrong, or even the suspicion that one may be wrong. And 
yet more, it saves the trouble of answering the other side or of 
thinking at all about the matter. And withal it is grand, 
and has an air of conscious superiority. But supposing 
things seem to lie the other way, supposing the historical 
argument or the historical analogy seems likely to tell on our 
own side, then “the case is altered, quoth Plowden.” Then 
to seek for parallels in past ages is no longer “ antiquarian 
rubbish,” and “historical-mindedness” suddenly becomes the 
highest form of philosophy. 

Every man then, to put it more mee likes an_ historical 
analogy if it tells for him, and despises it if it tells against him. 
The Pall Mail Gazette is no exception to this general law of man’s 
nature. A few days back it fell into a fit of distinct “ historical- 
mindedness,” and said things which, if we did not always wish to 
put things as gently as we can, we might be tempted to call 
“ antiquarian rubbish.” There was an article on “the Political 
Incapacity of Frenchmen ” which drew to itself, as it deserved, a 

ood deal of attention, but which was certainly harder on the 

renchmen than any German or Germanizing writer that we 
know of. But the writer could not point his moral against his 
friends without showing his “ historical-mindedness ” by going to 
ancient Greece and Rome for illustrations. The incapacity of 
Frenchmen could not be brought out into full relief without 
bringing in the supposed incapacity of Athenians as a parallel. So 
again, a day or two later, the attempt to shut out Dean Stanley 
from the post of Select Preacher at Oxford could not be discussed 
without a like display of “ historical-mindedness,” which took the 
form of a parallel with the fate of the Athenian institution of 
ostracism—an institution which is even condescendingly pronounced 
to be “instructive.” Against all this we have not a word to say. 
All that we think about is whether the parallel in each case is 
really a sound one or not. All that we ask is that “ historical- 
mindedness ” shall not be held to be the right thing when it leads 
to conclusions convenient to the Pall Mali Gazette, and be jeered 
at as something altogether beside the question when the con- 
clusions are likely to be inconvenient. And if a parallel is al- 
lowed to be “ instructive,” surely the historical reference 
must be still more instructive when it is something more than 
a mere parallel. The Pall Mall Gazette may, if it likes, 
see something instructive in a parallel between Hyperbolos 
and Dean Stanley. But it cannot say that there is any direct 
connexion of cause and effect between the two. But the grievous 
charge of historical-mindedness was first incurred by comparisons 
which claimed to be cases, not of mere parallelism, but of real 
cause and effect. It was alleged that the attack which France 
made on Germany was no isolated event, but an instance under & 
law, the working of a tendency in the French national character 
which had constantly shown itself in many ages, and this more- 
over under all forms of government alike. It was argued that 
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tend as this, and the results which come of it, were 


had Frenchmen ever burnt a German city or annexed 
ight, it might have argu at they were to 

Saeed in ‘an other way—perhaps that were mere 
acts of self-defence in a harmless S stirred up by end- 
less German aggressions; or it might have been argued that 
there were no such things as national character and national 
tendencies, and that, because a certain nation had done a certain 
thing a great many times, it in nowise followed that they were 
at all likely to do it again. But no such line of argument was 
taken up. To get rid of historical arguments which were incon- 
yenient it was quite enough to jeer at historical-mindedness, 
Things are, of course, to be judged by quite another law now that 
the historical-mindedness has shown itself on the other side. 

In the first of the two articles of which we speak we get a 
sketch of the French national character and its consequences from 
the time of Henry the Fourth, or indeed of Louis the Eleventh, 
down to the Presidency of M. Thiers. It is argued that it has 
been alike throughout, that like causes have led to like effects 
during the whole of that long period. The whole argument goes on 
the showing that a national tendency which can be shown to have 
gone on unchanged through so many years is more important, 
more dangerous, at once more worthy of study and more urgently 
calling to practical action, than any merely incidental charac- 
teristic of a single moment or generation. The ment, in 
short, is the application to the internal tendencies of Frenchmen 
of the very same argument which was sneered at when it was 
applied to their external tendencies. It was historical-minded- 
ness and antiquarian rubbish to e that the aggressive ten- 
dencies of Frenchmen were more dangerous because they had 
been constantly shown for several centuries; it is, of course, 
something else to argue that their “apathetic and anarchic” 
tendencies have been constantly shown for about the same time. 
We hold that the argument of the Pall Mall Gazette is a perfectly 
just one, provided only that it can make out its facts. All that we 
ask is that the same rule may be followed when another set of 
facts is dealt with in exactly the same way. 

But in order that an historical argument, whether it take the 
form of a mere illustrative analogy or of an argument from cause 
and effect, may be of any worth at all, it is needful before any- 
thing else that he who uses the argument should be right in his 
facts. We have no doubt that we are old-fashioned in think- 
ing so. There seems now to be a third class of things besides 
the old classes of the true things which happened and the 
false things which did not happen; there are things which 
did not happen, but which might have happened, or which 
ought to have happened, or as to which. it would have been 
much more convenient if they had happened, or of which 
people have so often said that they happened that it is mere 

try to care whether they happened or not. One class 
is as good as another to stuff a book that will sell at Mudie’s; one 
is as good as another to stuff a sermon which people are safe to 
run and hear; one is as good as another to make an excuse for eat- 
ing a dinner and for making es after it. And one class, it 
seems, is as good as another when the privi class whose his- 
torical-mindedness is not to be sneered at wish for it as the ground- 
work either of an historical analogy or of an historical argument. 
The — which is drawn by the historically-minded writer of 
the Pall Mall Gazette between modern France and ancient Greece 
is of the kind which carries us back to the prae-Grotian days of our 
dmother. The whole passage in which the parallel is made 

is worth quoting :— 

France, as she frequently boasts, has been over three-quarters of a century 
in a state of revolution. No candid onlooker would deny that during that 
period she has given to the world many fertile ideas and exhibited much 
noble feeling. at she has never given in the whole course of her history 
is an example of high resolve and strong perseverance. France has had in- 
dividual statesmen of the highest rank. Henry IV., Richelieu, Mirabeau, 
Danton, and others of inferior but still of high mark, show that French in- 
tellect at its flower can be political in the best sense of the word. But the 
nation in a broad sense has never shown this capacity. It has either been 
apathetic or anarchic. In this iarity the French resemble the Greeks, 
who were incompetence personified, except under the transitory leadership 
ofa great man—a Solon, Themistocles, Epaminondas: so different from the 
Romans, who, as Arnold has well pointed out, were far greater as a commu- 
nity than as individuals, although they did produce a Julius Cesar. We 
will add different from the English, who have achieved whatever position 
they have by national virtues rather than by the help of exceptional great 
men. France, like Greece, has had splendid bursts of political action, but it 
will be noticed by any competent student that without exception their one 
mainspring has been a man of exceptional political genius. 

If words mean anything, this means that the Greeks, as 
a rule, were either apathetic or anarchic. Now to talk of 
the Greeks as a whole, as if they formed one political body, 
1s of course utterly shallow and misleading. We can pa 
really study the Greek character in the history of particular 
commonwealths, and there is only one Greek commonwealth of 


which we know enough to study its character much in detail, 
This one commonwealth of course is Athens, and the historically- 
minded writer shows that he feels this by quoting two Athenians 
against one man from all the rest of Greece. It is somewhat strange 
that he should have left out the man who would seem best suited 
to his p whether in Athens or in all Greece—that among his 
cases of the leadership, transitory or otherwise, of no 
place should have been found for the leadership of Pericles. The 
one non-Athenian case, the one taken from Thebes, is not very 
much to the p \. It is perfectl true that it was only at one 
ticular time that Thebes stood forth as the leading state of 
reece. It is perfectly true that at the particular time when 
Thebes did so stand forth, she was largely under the guidance of 
one exceptionally great man. But it should not be forgotten that 
that one great man was far from standing alone, that Thebes pro- 
duced other men alongside of him and just before him who were 
not indeed fully his peers, but who were still far above the 
ordinary level. Also it is a very rash inference that Thebes must 
have been either apathetic or anarchic at the times when she did 
not aspire to the first place in Greece. It would be equally rash 
to make any such inference as to Achaia in the earlier or Acar- 
nania in the later days of Greece. They were secondary powers ; 
but it does not follow that they were either apathetic or 
anarchic, Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, in our day, are 
all examples of states which make no claim to a leading 
place in Europe, but which are very far from being either 
apathetic or anarchic in their domestic affairs, As to 
Athens, the charge of being personified incompetence, of being 
always either apathetic or anarchic, shows the most astounding 
ignorance, or perhaps rather the most astounding incapacity for 
understanding the whole course of Athenian history. Where 
does our historically-minded friend get up his Grecian history ? 
Has he never got beyond Mitford? Has he never read either 
Thirlwall or Grote? or is there, by one of those odd cycles which 
sometimes happen, a post-Grotian sect, which has gone back to 
the old wives’ fables of a bygone time? Why, the leading 
characteristic of Athenian history is the absence of anything 
which can be called either apathetic or anarchic. What gives 
that hi its special greatness is the life and en of the 
people itself. Its constancy, its endurance, its power o 
oP against dangers, its magnanimity towards defeated enemies, 
join to mark the citizens of the great democracy as the 
very opposite to personified incompetence. During the greater 
part of the Peloponnesian war, Athens had no exceptionally great 
man, Alcibiades, brilliant as he was, cannot be called 
and when the people went wrong, it was commonly thro 
following his ch. From the death of Pericles onwards, the 
chief posts at Athens were filled by men of no exceptional stamp, 
by generals and administrators who were themmagiiy fit for their 
posts, but who did not stand out among mankind with the stature 
of Themistocles and Pericles, The tuling spirit through the 
whole time was what Bishop Thirlwall calls “ the strong heart of 
the people.” It was the ar who, after the taming tester at 
Syracuse, when they had no leader of special eminence, when 
there was no Themistocles and no Pericles pn eye re up 
against all dangers “ with a spirit worthy of the best days of the 
Persian wars.” It was the people, and not any leader of exceptional 
greatness, who knew how to stay their hands in ww A to abide 
by their plighted oaths, and to show that wonderful fo ce— 
wapensibel in Greek history, almost unparalleled in any history 
—which distinguished the victorious democracy after the overthrow 
of the Four Hundred and of the Thirty. These were no “ splendid 
bursts of political action ” ; they were not done at the bidding of 
any one “man of exceptional political genius.” They were the 
regular march of things among a peuple who were neither apa- 
thetic nor anarchic, a people who first gave the world the example 
of obedience to the a which they themselves had made, and 
to the magistrates whom they themselves had chosen. 

The reference in the other article to “ the instructive history of 
the Athenian ostracism” israther more to the — We pre- 
sume that the apparent parallel between H los and Dean 
Stanley is not really meant, though after all Hyperbolos was not 
politically so contemptible a person as readers of Mitford might 
fancy, and we have no writings of his extant to help us to make 
any comparison in any other way. The writer seems really 
to know what ostracism was. e once heard a Cambridge 
undergraduate say, “I mean to get up the Peloponnesian War this 
evening,” so perhaps so brilliant a writer may have got up his 
Grote in the time between the two articles. And it is somethi 
to know what ostracism was, when we commonly see the word 
with as much vagueness as if it were “ ovation” or “ decimate.” 
In fact, between the former article and the latter the Pall Mall 
Gazette seems to have taken several steps in real historical- 
mindedness. From this point let it go on and r; only let 
it at the same time learn to deal fairly with those who follow the 
same method, even if it be for other objects. 


OUR GRANDFATHERS OUT SHOOTING. 


eee © more interesting than at intervals to take stock 
of our national progress. e man of science, the philan- 
thropist, the economist, and the a may each congratulate 
himself upon the advances’ which have been made in his depart- 


ment of knowledge during the course of the present century, and 
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may claim for the labours of his colleagues no unimportant 
share in the civilization of the times. To some minds Catholic 
Emancipation, the Reform Bill of 1832, the events of 1848, 
or the introduction of the railway system, may occur as among 
the principal landmarks in the history of the last seventy 
. We prefer to contemplate the extraordinary progress made 
awl this epoch in the art of destroying the birds and beasts 
of the field, and to congratulate the man of leisure upon the re- 
duction. of this art to a science which has indeed kept pace with 
other branches of human knowledge. After reading an account we 
have lately met with of the state of shooting as it existed in 
1804, we shall make no apology for giving a brief sketch of the 
strange barbarism which characterized that age, and of the 
curious practices which were inculcated upon our ancestors. 

The first thing and the most necessary was to pay attention to 
the state of the weather and to the temperature of the air; for even 
the best equipped sportsman could expect no amusement upon a 
wet day, as, tedies getting wet, there would be no scent, and he 
would be unable to discharge his fowling-piece. In order to 
obviate this difficulty he must have a portable barometer, which 
is said to be as essential an appendage to a sportsman as a brandy 
bottle. Our author thinks a double fowling-piece as foolish as 
other inventions which have come from France, though, owing to 
the abundance of game in that country, where as much may be 
seen in one day as in ten days in England, he admits that there 
may be some excuse for its use there. The manufacture of 
fowling-pieces had reached such a — of perfection as to make 
it yao doubted whether any further improvement in them 
could be effected; and the confidence with which this statement 
is made may show what care should be observed in generalizing 
from the aspect of sport in our own days, destined as it may 
be to assume a development far in excess of its present propor- 
tions and of the most sanguine hopes of its votaries. hen 
the fine day arrived, our ancestor sallied forth with his dogs, 
his flask, and his barometer. He kept a sharp look-out, and 
carefully examined every bush and tuft of grass; every now 
and then he stopped, because this caused an interruption which 
might start a chance rabbit. If, however, he was pursuing 
the pheasant, and consequently might be led into a cover, he put 
ona strong pair of fustian gaiters, as cover shooting was “ very 
laborious, requiring perseverance and good bottom.” This diver- 
sion was not a very common one, and minute details are given for 
the guidance of the novice. To put bells round your pointers’ 
necks was not to be recommended, as it alarmed the game; the 

ractice of tying them round their tails was equally objectionable. 

me sportsmen were of opinion that the birds should not be fired 
at until they were clear of the cover, as the trees were so sadly in 
the way. Woe to the man who shot at a hen, for the fine was half- 
a-guinea, to be paid to the gamekeeper. This was always inflicted, 
and never resisted, though in the season of 1803 the result of the 
fine scems to have been that Lord Fortescue had hardly any cocks 
left for breeding purposes. Our ancestor in pursuit of a hare in 
the cover must have been a charming object, and we shall quote 
our author’s words upon this matter :— 

The best, and indeed the only mode, of being certain of shooting a hare, 
if it should be a difficult shot, is to fire at it at an interval when it ceases to 
move ; in order to effect this, as soon as the sportsman has perceived that 
he has moved a hare, the moment he sees her let him stand still and give a 
whistle, upon which she will immediately sit up, when he must fire at her, 
and if he is expert he will find this method answer very well. 

This is followed by an anecdote which shows that, if our army 
during the Autumn Manceuvres of this year displayed intense 
excitement upon the discovery of a hare, threw away their arms and 
started in pursuit, they were only carrying out hereditary 
instincts derived from their predecessors on the Continent in 1794, 
when many hares came within the lines of the British forces, 
and were productive of much sport; very few escaped, general 
shouts pursuing them from regiment to regiment and from line to 
line. ‘I'hus does history repeat itself. Though shooting flying had 
been long in vogue, and great progress effected during the pre- 
ceding forty years, perfection had not been attained. The sports- 
man’s heart palpitated with hope, fear, and suspense; and those 
who possessed an excitable disposition seldom succeeded. A shot 
from the second barrel was not successful more than once in ten or a 
dozen times. Either the wrong trigger was drawn, or both triggers 
were drawn at once, or both charges were put into the same barrel. 
Good shooting had an additional discount put upon it. A man with 
a double gun who was also a good shot was not permitted to shoot 
on many properties, as a gentleman might just as well allow the 
use of a net upon his manors, which indeed would not be as 
destructive. A gamekeeper who was a good shot was equally 
objectionable, as he was sure to sell his master’s game to the 
London poulterer, who asked from eighteen shillings to a guinea a 
brace for pheasants, six or seven shillings for partridges, and from 
four to six shillings for a hare. How such a condition of the Game- 
laws as then existed could have been tolerated is curious enough. 
The cases quoted show an amount of complication which no judg- 
ments could disentangle; in 1804 the question was still far from 
its solution, and it was proposed to increase the penalties in force 
against the sale of game by way of putting a check upon poaching, 
which was naturally a most important business. Free-trade did 
not occur to people’s minds as a means of prevention, and it was a 
subject of lament that the moneyed thousands in the metropolis 
should think that they were entitled to eat what was an incident 
of the tenure of land. 

The well-known shops received a large supply, 

That they who could not kill at beast te. 


The state of things we have described does not seem to show an 
undue preservation of game, but the indolence of sportsmen and 
the introduction of the battue were beginning to be a matter of 
comment. Our authority says that the characteristic of the keen 
sportsman is not to slaughter game, but to see the dogs do their 
duty, and that he would as soon fire at barn-door fowl as at 
so plentiful as on Mr. Coke’s manors in Norfolk. In that coun 
gentlemen went out as late as twelve o'clock, all surrounded 
gamekeepers, into the highest — covers, where the game wag 
so very tame that twenty birds might be killed in a few hours. 
they had servants with clean guns ready for them, and, if neceg. 
sary, to load; so far indeed did their nonchalance and unsportg. 
manlike behaviour go, that if somebody asked the name of a d 
his master would very likely send for the gamekeeper to answer the 
question, being unable to answer it himself. The slaughter wag 
eae in some cases. In October 1797, within a mile’s circum. 
erence, Mr. Coke killed forty brace of partridges in eight hours at 
ninety-three shots, every bird being killed singly; the day before 
he Killed twenty-two brace and a half in three hours; in 1801 he 
killed in five days three hundred and sixty-three brace. In 180 
a party of three guns in one day killed at Houghton fourteen bracg 
and a half of hares, sixteen couple of rabbits, twenty-four brace of 
pheasants, thirteen brace of partridges, and sixteen couple of wood. 
cocks. In 1796 seven guns killed in one day eighty cock phea- 
sants and forty hares. ‘These statistics are italicised, we should 
add, and astonishment is expressed that the operator is not 
deafened; “when we consider that every fowling-piece requires 
to be washed at every twenty discharges at least, and the opera- 
tion is performed, we are lost in amazement at such an extraordi- 
nary occurrence.” On the Highlands as many as fifty brace of 
grouse had been killed with a single-barrel gun between sunrise 
and sunset. ‘The modern shooting lodge was also in embryo. Lord 
Kingston had one in Ireland which consisted of one large parlour 
and two bed-rooms; the beds were wonderful specimens of inge- 
nuity, folding up into large armchairs, and were exceedingly con- 
venient, as often, after too much claret, the sportsman if he chose 
slept in them as they were. After much interesting information 
and advice to the beginner our author ends with a comparison be- 
tween the amusement of shooting and the Christian religion, 
Mankind are the shot, sluggish until they are enlivened by spiritual 
fire; the twigs and thorns which intercept some of the shot are 
worldly cares and riches; as the skilful marksman directs all his 
shot equally straight to the object he aims at, so Christ shows all 
men the path of life. 

Savage as we must consider the condition of our grandfathers to 
have been, it is evident from the passages we have quoted that 
they in their turn looked back with pity upon those who had pre- 
ceded them. Fifty years before this, to shoot flying was a real 
claim to distinction, and we cannot doubt but that the method 
pursued by Puss in Boots in obtaining game was the one chiefl 
in vogue among his contemporaries of the eighteenth century. It 
will be remembered that he used a leather bag with strings for 
this purpose, and that such was the scarcity of game at this period 
that on two separate occasions a present of two rabbits and two 
partridges was accepted by the King with expressions of the 
deepest gratitude to Lord Carabas. We do not venture to say 
when the battue became a recognized institution. On the zist 
of March, 1666, Pepys tells us that the King of France in 
the plain of Versailles killed three hundred roy a and odd 
at one bout, but in what manner they were {rilled e does not 
inform us. Mr. Cobden says that the battue was unknown in 
1790; but his authority on this subject is of very little value. 
In 1825 Mr. Peel said, speaking upon the Game Laws Bill, that 
within the last thirty or forty years the mode of sporting and the 
way in which game was preserved were entirely changed. 
“ Slmost every plantation in the country was converted into a 
preserve of game. It was now a common occurrence for a 
single Hy to kill three or four hundred head of game a 
day. e had himself seen in a single larder a thousand 

heasants, which were the produce of only three days’ shoot- 
ing.” In 1828 Sir John Shelley thought it necessary to give a 
detinition of the word battue, saying that it was the practice of 
enticing the game into a corner, and destroying them there; 
so that it may fairly be supposed that what our author deprecated 
in Norfolk had by this time extended itself to other counties. 
Since then a steady progress has been made; each successive 
decade has seen the business of destroying game assume greater 
importance. Could our ancestors join a modern shooting party, 
not even the luncheon would reconcile them to the innovations 
they would witness. The number of rabbits killed is no longer 
deemed worthy of specification, and a few weeks ago these 
animals, of whom two, as we have seen, were once thought fit to 
serve as a present to royalty, were dismissed with the curt 
announcement that some thousands had been killed. We are not 
surprised to hear that a sportsman upon one occasion, wearied of 
hearing the sound of his gun, amused himself by hitting them 7 
the head with a stick as the foolish creatures, which probably had 
been sent down in boxes from town, ran wildiy about in search of 
fresh woods and pastures new. There are special features which 
give a peculiar interest to the season of 1872, and will enable us 
to look back upon it with marked satisfaction. Lord Walsingham 
shot 426 brace of grouse in one day by himself, a feat which we 
trust he will not omit to have recorded upon his tombstone. 
Should game be plentiful and his days be long, the exploits 
Mr. Carlyle’s hero, when compared with his, will sink into the 
shade—‘ Qui dum sub lund agebat, quinquies mille perdrices 
plumbo confecit.” The promise of an important addition to the 
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equipment of the sportsman was shadowed forth at Packington, 


the future will be unw 3 20¢ 
for want of a sacred bard. It is odd that this appendage should 
not have become fashionable long ago. If half-a-dozen guns and 
two or three loaders are necessary, it is obvious that two reporters 
at least are uired to attend each sportsman—one to record the 
destruction of feathered, the other of ground, game. An opening 
will thus be created for our surplus population, who would acquire 
afine style in the cultivation of their profession. Numberless 
incidents would be theirs to celebrate, and it is conceivable that 
some day they might have pe goed fortune of describing a Royal 

hness whistling to a difficult shot. With such a prospect as 
this to look forward to, there will be no occasion to regret the 
close even of so brilliant a shooting season as that of 1872. 


THE COMING VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Exhibitions have been absurdly over- 
done since England first originated the idea, and yet we 
have every hope that the Exhibition which the Austrians are 
paring will prove a great success. For a show of this sort 
Vienna enjoys unrivalled advantages of situation, and it is a city 
that offers unusual attractions to foreigners. It stands on the 
confines of our Western world and the Eastern one. The king- 
doms of Europe that are most distant from it happen to be those 
which would exhibit anywhere and in any case, and they have 
means of access by poe while by the Danube Vienna 
communicates directly with the Danubian provinces, with Turkey, 
Russia, and the shores of Asia—countries whose inhabitants live 
much at home and have not yet taken to the fashion of exhibit- 
ing. We are assured that the Exhibition of 1873 will be well 
supported by the nations which have been in the habit of com- 
peting to supply the markets of the world, and which are com- 
pelled to neglect no occasion of advertising themselves if they 
would hold their own with enterprising competitors. International 
Exhibitions may be good or bad things, but undoubtedly they 
oblige people who have once begun to go on exhibiting whether 
they like it or not, so that each successive speculation of the 
sort can count upon acertain amount of patronage. And there 
are special reasons, as is pointed out in an interesting communica- 
tion which appeared in the Times of Monday, why many of the 
States of Europe should be desirous of showing themselves at 
their best on this icular occasion. France is eager to demon- 
strate to her old customers that, in spite of her misfortunes and 
her fiscal burdens, she can still execute their orders as satisfactorily 
as ever. Northern Germany is provoked to friendly rivalry by 
the extraordinary efforts that are being made in Austria; while 
its manufacturing classes are conscious that they are rather 
looked down upon in France, and trade rivalries are likely to be 
animated by the feelings that have been generated in the course 
of the war. Italy believes that she has been making great strides 
since she became a kingdom, and welcomes each opportunity of 
showing the progress she has made. The Swiss manufacturers, 
again, are confidently preparing to pit Zurich and St. Gall against 
Bradford and Manchester, and we may be very sure that England 
will accept the challenge. In fact, we are always bound over by 
the responsibilities of an extensive and profitable foreign con- 
nexion to hold the lists against all comers, and to exhibit against 
the world all the world over. 

But it is not the familiar display of textile fabrics and ma- 
chinery in motion from the West that will have the greatest 
interest for the majority of the visitors to Vienna. They will 
be chiefly attracted by what they have seldom had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing elsewhere—by objects sent from countries which 
are still in the infancy of civilization. In a considerable part of 
the Austrian dominions themselves civilization has scarcely 
moved for centuries. It is not so long ago that Vienna was the 
outlying bulwark of Europe and Christianity against the advance 
of the terrible Turk. The wave of Moslem invasion swept re- 

tedly over the open country, surging up round Buda and 

sburg, and actually breaking on the very walls of the Kaiser- 
stadt. When life and goods were held by a tenure so precarious as 
the caprices of a fanatical despot at Constantinople, progress 
was of course everywhere arrested, and industry stood still, if 
it did not retrograde. As Vienna itself retained till the other day 
the memorials of those troubled times, in the shape of the girdle 
of old-fashioned fortifications that cramped its increasing 
reap. so the agriculturists and handicraftsmen by the 
anube worked on in their old ways, learning little or 
nothing, and contentedly rubbing along with the simple 
implements of their forefathers. Now, it is true, things are 
changing fast. There are plenty of Credit Companies in Vienna 
and Pesth which are only too willing to facilitate enterprise and 
advances on any kind of security. Energetic Austrians and 
Hungarians have opened factories and workshops. Spinning and 
forging machinery is imported from England, and steam ploughs 
and steam threshing-machines may be seen lying ready for de- 
livery in heaps beside any of the wharves where you touch in de- 
scending the Danube. The country has bestirred itself; it is doing 
its very best to make up for lost time, and it will no doubt be 
curious to gauge its recent progress by a display of its products. 
as yet the improvements that have been introduced have 


only penetrated to certain districts—to the estates of wealthy 
landowners along the banks of the navigable streams or the new 
lines of railway. Much that is purely primitive remains in remote 
communities where the inhabitants still supply their own simple 
wants, and barter is more generally p than sale. The 
Austrian Government is unders to be taking paternal care 
to see that, so far as its own dominions are concerned, the Ex- 
hibition shall really be a universal one. It may be expected that 
it will encourage the exhibition of all that is primitive and con- 
sequently characteristic, for by so doing it will at once impress 
its visitors and gratify them. Without stirring from the Prater 
the foreigner will be able to take a bird’s-eye view of the widely 
diversified dominions of the es. ra studying their soil, their 
climate, and their inhabitants, while he will realize the great ad- 
vances that have been made under the present Sovereign and his 
constitutional Ministers. 

The productions of the Austrian Empire, however, primi- 
tively picturesque as many of them will will only be pic- 
turesque by comparison. After all, even the most unsophisticated 
of the Austrian States are members of a Euro and Christian 
community. Allowing for certain differences in climate, all 
they have to show that is most curious is very much the 
agriculture and industry of Western Europe as these were 
some hundreds of years ago. For what is really picturesque, novel, 
and original we shall have to turn to the departments “allotted to’ 
Orientals, and there our love of the romantic will probably be 
gratified to our heart’s content. The gorgeous workmanship and 
fabrics of the East are by no means familiar to Europeans, 
Hitherto Turkey and Egypt have chiefly contributed through 
their sovereigns to our Western Exhibitions, and their contribu-_ 
tions, however rich, have been neither very extensive nor 
very various. As a matter of course, Eastern tourists h 
straight away to the bazaar of each town they visit, and, 
equally as a matter of course, they return to their hotels disap- 
pointed. They are taken into long grimy passages of vaulted 
stone, or into lofty lanes where the house-tops meet overhead, 
and where there is scarcely room below for the passage of a 
laden donkey, and the one and the other are ogeall dark. They. 
carry away a vague impression of gaudy striped cloths and slippers 
of coloured morocco. Here and there is a booth of tasteless and 
glittering gew-gaws made to be sold to Franks in search of 
souvenirs. In the shops of the best dealers there is little to be seen. 
beyond the figure of the portly owner, squatted on the counter. 
in his flowing robes. It is not every one who has the patience, 
the resolution, or the purse, to return day after day to smoke pipes. 
and sip coffee until the proprietor is prevailed upon to submit to 
inspection his more precious wares. Even then the chances are 
that he guards the more priceless ones as if he were a relic-keeper 
rather than a salesman, and as if the glance of the Giaour were 
profanation, We do not know how far this weakness for coyly secret~ 
ing what one is most eager to part with may interfere with the 
intentions of the Vienna Exhibition Committee. But we are. 
assured that the Turks propose to be there in force ; and as young, 
Turkey is asserting the ascendant in commercial circles, we loo. 
forward to such an Oriental exhibition as no one has yet witnessed 
out of the pages of the Arabian Nights. We indulge ourselves 
in dazzling visions, where the ornamental predominates over the. 
useful, of shawls of the most voluptuous material and silks of the. 
rarest hues ; of fairy fabrics of the finest wool and the softest and 
longest hair; of stands of arms richly inlaid, of embroidered, 
saddlery, of housings and caparisons interwoven with thread of; 

old and silver. And we shall see what will be almost as curious, 
if not so gorgeous—the practical result of Turkey’s recent effort to. 
compete with those brilliant calicoes which Lancashire has taken. 
to weaving and dyeing after the favourite native patterns. Nor 
will Russia be behindhand. She will not only send her own. 
particular specialities, from Astracan caviare to Riga hemp, but 
we shall have an opportunity of enlightening our ignorance as to 
her subject races in Asia—Cossacks, Turcomans, and Khirgis, with 
the warlike tribes in the Caucasus and its neighbouring provinces. 

Exhibitors will be apt to accompany or follow their goods, 
and not the least attractive spectacle provided by Vienna for the 
visitors will be the visitors themselves, The last time perhaps 
when one saw anything of the kind was when the Khedive of. 
Egypt invited the world to the fétes at his Desert palace of Ismailia. 
But there, although illustrious strangers came from all parts of 
the compass, they were comparatively few in number; the 
Egyptian Vanity Fair vanished like a mirage before you had well 
had time to realize it. The Vienna Exhibition will last long, 
enough to tempt pilgrims from a distance, for its fame will travel 
far before it comes to an end, and the access will be easy from the. 
different ports of the Black Sea and the Levant. There is always 
more of a mixture in the Prater on a fine day in the season, a 
greater display of odd nationalities and quaint costumes, than in 
any other promenade in Europe, the Sweet Waters only oe 
and no capital can boast a more magnificent park. It will be 
worth the journey to see it in its glory, when men of s 
Asiatic races will be stalking about im their national garb,. 
gazing in expressed or concealed admiration at the crowds. 
of superb equipages, the native Austrian nobility vying in 
display and luxury with Magyars who have brought with. 
them the horses in which they take such pride, or with the 
reckless and ostentatious boy from the Principalities. How. 
all the expected guests are to be accommodated is a question 
which many an English tourist will ask anxiously. A few years 
ago accommodating them would have been impossible, unless the 
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more hardy had been prepared to bivouac in the open air, or a 
city of canvas had been run up in the Prater. But in the last 
few years Vienna has undergone an entire transformation, and 
the coming Exhibition may be almost regarded as the in- 
auguration—if we may use for once that cruelly misused 
word—of the new capital of the Austro-Hungarian kingdom. 
Formerly its internal ments were the reverse of those of 
any other capital in Europe. The aristocracy lived in the oldest 
and most crowded quarters; the narrowest and darkest thorough- 
fares were the most fashionable. Travellers went as a matter of 
course to the hotels in the Kirnthner Strasse, and it was con- 
sidered a bold innovation when the house of the “Golden Lamb” 
was opened in a spacious and handsome suburb. Now all that 
is altered. Building has been going on oe ere beyond the 
old fortifications, and the ancient city is being gy oe in by 
new and magnificent streets, Great new hotels have been built 
in the new quarters, and these alone will provide considerable ad- 


ditional accommodation. The immense recent additions to the — 


city will make it possible for the Viennese to receive the crowd 
of strangers they expect, and to make them tolerably comfort- 
able. Doubtless the strangers will have to pay, and the Viennese 
will avail themselves of the opportuni exercising that pecu- 
liar kind of hospitality with which the Parisians taunted us when 
we declined to march to raise the siege of their city. But any one 
who can afford to go to the Viennese Corinth at all is likely to find 
the visit worth the money it may cost him, and probably will 
have no reason to complain of anything in his entertainment 
except the bill. We can see but one cloud on the horizon, and 
that is the distant advance of the cholera, but we trust that 


that cloud may be dissipated long before the approaching spring. 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


is just as well that things should be called by their right 
names, and anybody who will take the trouble to consider 
what is really involved in the extension of the suffrage to women 
can have no difficulty in understanding that, for guod or for evil, 
it would amount to about as serious a revolution as can well be 
imagined. It is possible that men are really as narrow-minded, 
selfish, brutal, licentious, and incapable of all high impulses and 


| and that it would be better to begin with the country, and to 


that they are —- incapable of managing the irs of 
the country aay 8 owever that may be, there can be no 
doubt that the sort of way in which the advocates of Woman’s 
Suffrage wish to see the country governed is very different in- 
deed from the way in which it is at ent governed, and that 
it is for the purpose of effecting this alteration that they are 
anxious to obtain votes for women. Whether, if the franchise 
were conceded, all women would vote on their side may reason- 
ably be doubted. In all probability most of them would not 
vote at all unless they were worried into it, simply be- 
cause they do not want votes, and are content with things 
as they are. The advocates of Woman’s Suffrage are, however, 
in this dilemma—either the change would leave the general 
state of affairs pretty much as it is, and in that case it would 
hardly be worth while to make so great a change for so 
small a result; or it would have the effect which the advocates 
of the measure especially have in view, and would entirely revo- 
lutionize the policy of the country on a great many important and 
even vital points. It is interesting to observe the kind of argu- 
ments which are brought forward in order to justify this 
momentous change. Just before reading the report of the Con- 
ference which was held at Birmingham a few days since in favour 
of Woman’s Suffrage, an article in an American paper giving an 
account of the progress of the Woman’s movement in the United 
States happened to catch oureye. As far as we can judge, the 
progress seems to have been limited to a number of vague pro- 
mises made on the eve of the President’s election, when public 
men will — anything; but, such as it is, the women profess 
to be highly satisfied with it. We observe, however, that the 
American women attribute their success to the “immense silent 
influence” of their sex. The influence which the sex in this 
country aspires to exercise appears to be of an opposite character. 
There are about a dozen ladies (including some three or four, 
married and unmarried, of one family) who wander to 
and fro delivering speeches; and most of these seem to have met 
at Birmingham. It strikes one oddly that at a Conference “in 
advocacy of the rights of women” there should be “a numerous 
attendance of ladies,” but perhaps this is only the inherent snob- 
bishness of a mere male reporter. We have the less hesitation in 
offering a few obvious and commonplace remarks on the arguments 
used at this gathering, inasmuch as one of the “ ladies” was good 
enough to say on behalf of the rest that they rather liked adverse 
criticism, inasmuch as they regarded itas “the natural outcry 
of an expiring tyranny,” and also because it was usually “ light and 


amusing reading.” As we are quite sure that a passion for notoriety’ 


and a desire to advertise themselves were the very last motives by 
which the ladies were actuated, we shall be cin not to mention 
any names. 

Any scientific person who may have on hand an essay on the 
physical consequences of psychological sensations will do well to 
make a note of a remarkable fact which was stated by one of the 
ladies on this occasion. After last year’s meeting at Birmingham 
two women came out from the audience and said to her, “Good 


night, ma’am, you have made us feel two inches taller”, 
and “since that time,” she added, “the movement hag hea! 
making satisfactory ‘sa geval We are not told how tall thesg 
women are now, or how many other women have been maki 
similar progress, It is obvious, however, that if by listening 4 
speeches from their own sex women can add to their stature gt 
this rate, and if they take their breadth with it, it will 
become an absurd misuse of language to talk of the weaker sex, 
Another lady who began by saying that she would not wast, 
arguments in proving that women ought to have votes kept her 
w She asserted that women in England occupied a much 
lower position than in Turkey, and even than the brute creation 
in their own country. “The late Alexander Dumas,” she gqj 


“frequently reproached England with this national disgrace,” we 
have some recollection of having read in one of the works of this 
| prosaic and painfully matter ofdact writer an account of the sale of 
_ & wife, with a rope round her neck—a familiar incident of English 
life at which he had frequently assisted during his visits to this 
country. The fortunate or unfortunate woman is conducted by her 
husband to Smiffell, where, in the presence of the Lor Mayor 
surrounded by his bull-dogues, she is transferred to her future 
_ husband, along with the cudgel used for beating her. A great 
_many flagons of porter-beer are drained in honour of the oceasi 
| and the Lor Mayor sends the company from his own kitchen g 
| dish of raw beetsteaks, A great deal of evidence of a similar 
kind has, we believe, been collected by other French writers, 
That an English lady, being anxious to prove the brutality of her 
countrymen, should = driven to cite the author of Monte Christo 
as a witness, is perhaps in itself as conclusive a bit of argument 
as could be desired. The same speaker observed that the porter. 
age in many French towns was done by women, that vessels on the 
Danube were worked by women, and that there were vivandidres in 
the French and Spanish armies. It is true that in England women 
are not employed in this manner, but it may be doubted whether 
this form of oppression is altogether due to the cruel selfishness of 
Englishmen, 

One of the ladies, who took what she called a practical view of 
the subject, urged that women must bring their influence to bear 
on four parties :—First, on the Government; secondly, on the Oppo- 
sition ; thirdly, on the House of Commons; fourthly, on the country 
at large. If we might venture to offer a suggestion, we should 
hint that this order of attack might with advantage be reversed, 


leave the House of Commons to make its impression on the 
Government of the day. It has been idly announced that the 
position has undertaken to support this silly crotchet ‘with all 
its influence. If by the Opposition is meant the Conservative 
party, nothing, we venture to think, can be more false or foolish 
than this assertion. What might happen if Mr. Disraeli again 
came into power it is impossible to imagine; but at least the 
Conservatives while in Opposition may be trusted to stick 
to their principles. And of the Liberals only a small and 
notoriously flighty section has countenanced this absurdity. 
In arguing this question we have no desire to be drawn into a 
discussion as to the relative intellectual capacity of the sexes. 
We should be disposed to argue it on much sinipler and more 
commonplace grounds. There are, as one of the speakers said, a 
million more women than men in the country; and therefore to 
give the women votes would be simply to swamp the men. It 
is, as we said before, not worth while to multiply the voting 
power of the country, and to drag women into the turmoil of 
politics, if they are only going to vote ditto to their husbands, 
fathers, or brothers. On the other hand, itis scarcely reasonable to 
suppose that men, being the more powerful though the less nume- 
rous body, will voluntarily allow themselves to be overridden on all 
sorts of important questions of domestic and foreign policy. It 
was argued at Birmingham that women ought to have the franchise 
as a protection, because they were so weak and helpless; but any- 
body except the Woman’s Suffrage people must see the absurdity 
of expecting that the stronger body should endow the weak. with 
the power of tyrannizing over it, and of compelling it to do all sorts 
of things which it very much objected to do. 1t is impossible that any 
artificial system of legislation could endure the strain which would 
thus be put upon it. We gather from some of the speeches made 
at this meeting that the women who took part in it do not limit 
their complaints of injustice and oppression to their masculine 
fellow-creatures. One lady, the same who quoted Dumas on the 
manners and customs of the English, said that a woman “ some- 
times went through the daily domestic routine very badly, but 
might have done admirably in any suitable career.” “ Like 
man whose profession had been forced upon him, her life was aim- 
less, spiritless, and dejected.” It has generally been understood 
that the women who are so vehement about t public rights 
are equally eager to be emancipated from private duties; but the 
“ protession ” of child-bearing and nursing which they denounce 
so bitterly can hardly be said to have been forced on them by 
the artificial decrees of brutal and selfish males. There are a great 
many things besides charity which begin at home, and perbaps 
patriotism and civic duties are not so remote from domestic 
routine as the speechifying sisterhood choose to imagine. It may 
be doubted whether a woman best shows her devotion to her 
country by despising her home and abusing her male relatives. 
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ICELANDIC TRAVEL. 

i he more accessible parts of Europe being long since pretty well 
flooded with tourists, enterprising spirits have for some time 
past been looking out for new pastures, and have thrown longing or 
curious eyes upon the singular fragment of Scandinavian Europe 
which lies away out under the coast of Greenland, and stimulates 
in so many ways the interest of the naturalist and the antiquary. 
Now that other steamers besides the Danish mail et from 
Leith have begun to run thither, Iceland will probably be much 
more frequented than in time past; and people who think of visit- 
ing it may be glad to hear what sort of life and pleasures they 
have to expect. One great merit Icelandic journeying assuredly 
has; it gives you a new sensation; it is entirely unlike anything 
to be experienced in Switzerland, or Norway, or Spain, or Hungary, 
or Russia. Those persons who complain that elsewhere travelling 
has become mere touring may be advised to resort thither; so too 
may any one who is in danger of becoming conceited over the 
ion of a good temper, for it will be a marvel if he does not 
om it there—tirst to the natives, and then to his fellow-travellers. 
For it is not a place to go to alone, although it is a place in going 
to which you ought to select your companions with no small care ; 
if you do not, many are the rubs you will have, and great will you 

tind the difficulty of dissolving partnership in a desert. 

There are no roads in dt me only faintly marked tracks 
leading through quaking bogs, up mountain sides, across rugged 
fields of iron-hard lava, and over interminable wildernesses of loose 
blocks of stone. The island well deserves the name which one 
of its own poets gave it in the tenth century, “a gallows of slush ”; 
for nearly ws which is not rock or bare sand is morass or 
quagmire; and it is even harder to keep to the path over the 
latter kind of ground than over the former. All travelling has to be 
done on horseback, and all baggage to be conveyed in the same way. 
The most hardened Perea that ever shouldered a = in 
the Rhone valley will find himself quite helpless there, for he would 
have to wade or swim deep rivers—there are scarcely any bridges 
in Ieeland and few ferries—and as he could not find his way by 
map and compass for three miles together, he must have a guide, 
who of course must ride. In Iceland nobody thinks of walking ; 
probably there is not a living soul in the island who has gone on his 
own legs for half-a-dozen miles at a stretch. ‘The traveller's first 
business is therefore to provide himself with horses, and this it is 
often no easy matter to do. If he lands at Reykjavik, the capital 
city, and especially if he goes for a few days only, as most visitors 
do, his best plan is to hire from one person guides, horses, and all 
other requisites at so much a day, paying heavily but cheerfully. 
But if he desires to cross the island—and it is hardly worth while 
to go so far without doing this—he must buy his trotting stock, 

trust to getting, say one-fifth of the price for them when he 
sells them on leaving. Of late years there has sprung up a trade 
with Scotland in ponies and sheep, so that the price has consider- 
ably risen; in many districts there are few ponies to be had, and 
without a sufficient supply you cannot move a step, and may 
find yourself stranded in the most disagreeable spot. The Ice- 
landic farmer is usually a worthy and honest sort of fellow, but in 
horse-dealing he is a thorough Yorkshireman; and your guide, 
if you invoke his help, is more ae side with his country- 
man than with his employer—very likely he will try to make a 
subsidiary bargain for himself. You pay, however, about twice. 
the value of the animal, for time is more important to you than 
money. You start with what seems a whole regiment of cavalry, 
and think your troubles are ended. They are only beginning. 
One pony lame, another gets a saddle-sore, a third is dis- 
covered to have been so hardworked by some preceding traveller 
that it is of no use now; and on each occasion your guide insists 
on 9 buying fresh ones, or at least hiring others for short stages, 
with a man to accompany them and drive them back. Every time 
this happens all the old worry of bargaining has to be gone 
through, with the disadvantage of its being in a language you 
do not understand, so that some condition often turms up in 
the sequel of which your guide or other interpreter gave you 
no proper notice. As you are practically at the mercy of the 
seller, you always yield in the long run. Still more provoking 
than these constant mishaps of the ponies is the habit they have 
of straying and losing themselves. In Iceland a horse is never 
taken under a roof until winter (when, of course, it is housed for 
months together), and when the traveller reaches a baer (farm) 
the saddles and bridles are simply taken off and the animals turned 
loose without more ado. The consequence is that they often 
wander in the night, sometimes for many miles, and next morning, 
when you have your boxes and are ready for a start, they 
cannot he found. Now and then, by great energy of language, you 
ney succeed in getting the guide to hobble them; but even if this 
is done, they frequently break the hobble, and it is impossible to 
get him to fasten them more securely next time. Pony-straying 
seems in Iceland to be looked upon as a visitation of Providence, 
which it is oe (as some people think of the small-pox) to 
guard against by human means ; if 
the serenity of your guide and his friends at the farm is not 
troubled by your reproaches when you pace up and down all the 
morning in vain longings for the absent ones. 

Why travel with so many animals? is the natural question ; 
and it takes the traveller some time after landing to understand 
what can be the object of providing himself with such an 
unconscionable number. Experience makes him acquiesce. Not 

iestably bad—sometimes every step must 


there is no means of —s anything to meet you. Whatever 
other small things which are in a rough — ig eres 
at t i 


traveller, without reckoning those which he is expected to provide 
for the guides. People who are accustomed to have their port- 
manteau and gun-case snatched off a hansom and shot into a 
luggage-van by a stalwart servant of a Railway Company need not 
attempt to realize the amount of petty worry which the more 
ancient usage of carrying ba on horseback can cause. ‘To 
load six or eight animals usually takes about three hours, and with 
good will a guide may easily spin it out to four or five. To say 
that Icelanders have no sense of the value of time is far from 
oe rly describing their mental attitude. They rather appear to 
ook on time as a positive nuisance, an enemy to be killed and got rid 
of in every possible way ; and therefore they go through every piece 
of the work to be done in the most ingeniously leisurely way. No 
promises, no reproaches, avail to hasten them; the dignified slowness 
of a Spaniard, the stolid slowness of a Tyrolese, are nothing to 
the absolute unconditioned slowness of an Icelander. You re- 
peat to him in a mixture of English, Danish, and Icelandic what 
indeed he knows perfectly, that he promised last night you should 
start at eight, that you rose at six, that it is now twelve, and that 
you have a journey of eleven hours, excluding halts, to accomplish 
to the next stopping place. It is all in vain; he will not sip his 
farewell coffee or fasten a ‘moment the quicker. 
When at last you get under way it is difficult to make up for lost 
time by faster riding. The pace of the slowest packhorse deter- 
mines the pace of the whole caravan; the baggage is constantly 
getting loose, falling off, or slipping under the animal, and every 
time the guides must dismount and take a quarter of an hour in 
setting it to rights. Occasionally an ill-fastened box will gall a 
horse, and he will leap and fling till he has knocked it off, and 
probably broken it in. ‘hus the traveller is always falling more 
and more behind time ; night drops on him when he is still far 
from the halting place, and he accomplishes the last four hours in 
darkness and hunger at a foot’s pace, with horses stumbling over 
stones and hillocks, to the farm people whom 
he expects and shelter have since to bed, perha: 
in an only bedroom, and have let expire. 
More di able even than the darkness and the hunger on 
these long night journe: sis the cold. Summer, one thinks, ought to 
be summer even at the North Pole; but although the Icelandic 
climate is hot enough, and in many spots quite too hot, in June and 
July, when the daysare longest, it may in August and September— 
the time when most of our countrymen stray abroad—be fairly de- 
scribed asa fine, but rather severe, winter. 
and the wind blows from the South or West, the air is pleasantly 
warm ; but as soon as the sun is overclouded, or the wind shifts to 
East or North, one must mount a thick overcoat; and after sun- 
down it is always bitter. If you are —— higher ground—say 
a thousand feet above the sea—you may well expect a snowstorm 
and hard ice, even in August. When one has ridden all day. 
with frozen toes and fingers, it is not cheerful to pitch a tent and 
lie down in it under a biting wind; so one soon comes to prefer 
even the dirty floor and musty coverlet of the farmer’s room, with 
its suggestions of nocturnal foes, and windows that cannot be 
opened, to the well-appointed tent which seemed so attractive 
when it was first set up on an English lawn some sunny 
afternoon, A church, the traveller's frequent resource, has the 
merit of comparative cléanliness, but its boards can be very 
hard. Of the difficulties caused by ignorance of the language 
there is no need to for most travellers have experienced 
these in some parts of the world, and everybody can imagine 
them. In Iceland they are so far worse than usual, that one can- 
not hope to overcome them by learning Icelandic ; for this very 
we very irregularly inflected tongue, if itis the delight 
of the philologist, is also, as some one has said, the despair of the 
traveller. No tolerable grammar of it exists, so far as we know, 
and no English dictionary, the still incomplete one of 
Cleasby and Vigfusson—a valuable work, but far too bulky 
to be carried about on horseback. Danish is of some little use 
with the priests and a few of the more highly educated people 
whom you come across; even Latin may sometimes be resorted 
to, though nowadays the priests are as little accustomed to 
speaking it as an English traveller is likely to be. But in nine 
cases out of ten you must accept your fate, and either commu- 
by or four nouns—bread, butter, 
and so —eked out i or carry an interpreter 
about with you, paying him heavily, and necessarily putting 
If in his power. 
It is fair to say that the food is not so bad, either in 
point of _— or quality, as most travellers have repre- 
sented. utton can often be got, though to be sure it is 


hen the sun is shining, 


be picked over twenty miles of stone—but the stages are often m5 
very long, the population being in some of the inhabited _ 
parts of the island—not to speak of the deserts—so thin that Hy 
| twenty or thirty miles lie between one habitable house and the _ 8 
next. One is necessarily encumbered with a great deal of bag- 7: 
ze, far more than need ever be carried about in the Alps, for 7, 
| be considerable. Now the horses get knocked up if they are _ 
| loaded or ridden far day after day; one must, therefore, have a = oo 
! } change; and four or five are no unreasonable allowance for each iil = 
it 3 
ig 
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detestably cooked ; potatoes are not uncommon, though mostl , 
unripe; and if you carry a gun, the pot may sometimes be 
supplied with ducks, ptarmigan, and golden plover. Then the 
milk and butter are beyond all praise; and a sort of sour curds, 
eaten with sugar and cream, can be got everywhere, and is very 

table. Danish corn-brandy is not a bad drink when it has 
not been kept in a turpentine cask; coffee is always attainable, and 
always good. Altogethera hungry man will often find himself worse 
off in a Tyrolese or Styrian inn than in the solitary baer of Iceland. 
There is no harm in taking portable soup, preserved meats, and 
biscuits, if you do not mind the trouble of carrying them; but 
they are not absolutely necessary. Tobacco, however, must 
brought from England; and nobody should forget a bottle of 
cayenne pepper. 

Tourists who merely go, as most of our countrymen do, to 
Reykjavik by the Danish mail steamer, and — the eight or ten 
days that she stays there in a trip to Thingvellir and the Geysers, 
will not encounter, or will encounter in a very modified form, 
many of the incidents of travel which we have spoken of. They 
will find at Reykjavik one or two tolerable guides, ing more 
or less English, who can organize this expedition of five or six days 
for them. But then it is he worth while to undertake so long and 
weary a voyage for the sake of a week’s excursion, and return having 
seen 80 little of the country and its people. Any one who goes at 
all ought to allow himeel? a month at the least, to see something 
of the North or West coast, and, if possible, to cross one of the cen- 
tral deserts—a perfectly safe, though fatiguing, undertaking—which 
will give him impressions of a very strange and striking kind. 
For it need hardly be said that there is a good deal to be set 
against those drawbacks to an Icelandic journey which have just 
been described. There is something in the scenery, unbeautiful 
as it is, and a great deal in the character, manners, and life of the 

le to interest an observant stranger, especially if he has read a 
Fite e of their ancient literature. Rough life itself has its charms, 
though they are best enjoyed in remembrance. We are far from 
desiring to dissuade Englishmen from the trip, but there is no 
harm in letting them know what they have to expect, and how 
they should go prepared. Let them go as early in the summer as 

ssible—June or July rather than August or September—and 
Tet them take with them plenty of straps and rope (a day or 
two's experience of pack-horses will teach them why), plenty of 
the warmest flannels, and, above all, unlimited, inexhaustible 
patience. If their stock of this last article resists the demands 
which Icelandic peasants, ponies, and guides will make upon it, 
ps will be entitled to chink themselves saints for the rest of 
their lives. 


THE LATEST OLD CATHOLIC MANIFESTO. 


E took occasion about six weeks ago to offer some com- 

ments on the Memorial then recently issued by the North 
German bishops at Fulda. On the one hand, we pointed out the 
strange contradictions between this and former declarations, as 
well of the same episcopal assembly as of several of the individual 
signataries of the document; and, on the other hand, we ventured 
almost to predict that the very pronounced attitude of hostility 
taken up by the prelates at once towards the Government and 
their opponents in the Church was likely to precipitate a crisis 
throughout the German Empire. Our opinion on both points has 
since been remarkably confirmed. Measures of startling severity, 
which it is difficult to reconcile with English notions of reli- 
gious freedom, have since been introduced by Prince Bismarck, 
who has not been slow to take up the gauntlet flung down by his 
ecclesiastical assailants. And, notwithstanding the most strenuous 
opposition of the Ultramontane party in the Prussian Landtag, the 
policy of the Prime Minister was affirmed by a majority of 264 
votes against 83, the minority consisting to a large extent of Poles, 
whose national proclivities are sure to be enlisted on the Roman 
side. Dr. Falk, the Minister of Worship, said in so many words 
that the Church had declared war against the State, and the State 
was reluctantly compelled to accept the challenge, adding, amid 
tremendous applause, according to or taag a that the people 
must support the Government in resisting fanaticism and priestly 
intolerance. Meauwhile the laws against the Jesuits are bein 
carried out with the utmost rigour, and a stringent law against al 
public excommunications has been passed, while the Professors 
excommunicated for refusing the new dogma are retained in their 
posts as authorised Catholic instructors, on the express ground 
that the State, as such, knows nothing of heckeginh quarrels in 
the Church, and regards the anti-infallibilist clergy as “ just as 
good Catholics now as before the Vatican Council.” All this and 
more to the same effect is not quite pleasant for the bishops, 
though a ake deal of outward persecution may be borne, and 
often has been borne, not only patiently but joyfully, where the 
sufferers are upheld by the inspiring conviction that they are 
simply persecuted for conscience sake, and are thus in fact bearing 
the most eloquent testimony to the cause of truth. But this is 
precisely the consolation of which the German bishops, unless 
they are either very thick-skinned or very thick-headed, will not 
find it easy to avail themselves. The cause for which they are 
now | eps their readiness to endure the worst that the State 
can do against them is one which most of them have, within 
the last two or three years, repeatedly denounced as the 
cause of error, and their manner of reconciling their present and 
their previous avowals is such as rather to suggest amusement 


or indignation, as the case may be, than to carry conviction to 
their hearers. But on this point we will allow their Old Catholic 
rivals to speak for themselves in the weighty reply just brought 
out “ by authority ” to the last Fulda Memorial. 

This reply is drawn up by “ the Committee appointed by the 
Catholic Congress in Cologne,” and bears the signatures of Schul; 
Friedrich, Reusch, Michelis, Wiilffing, Maassen, and one or two 
more. Five points are dwelt upon. The first paragraph points 
out the direct contradiction between the present Memorial ang 
the Fulda Pastoral of 1869, signed by nearly all the same 
bishops, as well as the declarations made by eleven of them 
during the Vatican Council, and the protest against the jn. 
fallibilist definition, signed July 17, 1870, by seven arch. 
bishops and bishops, whose names are appended to the docy. 
ment. It also exposes the grave misstatement of the new do 
in the Memorial, which speaks of the inerrancy of “ the Pope 
and bishops ” being guaranteed, whereas the decree of July B 
1870, assigns both infallibility and universal ordinary jurisdic. 
tion over the whole Church to the Pope exclusively andalone. This, 
observe the Committee, “is to conceal the meaning and sco; 
of the new dogma, to throw dust in the eyes of the people, and 
seek to pacify the Government at the sacrifice of truth.” In the 
second paragraph the monstrosity of thus “ patching up the dogma, 
and then making the reception of the patchwork a condition of 
Catholicity, is further insisted on; and it is declared that the 
Catholic Church “has never recognized any power in Pope or 
bishops to enforce, as matters of faith, any decision on faith or 
morals not grounded on Scripture, and tradition accepted from the 
first ages.” The third paragraph affirms that the faith of the Old 
Catholics is what “the Church, and not merely Papal decrees, has 
taught as de fide up to July 18, 1870,” and their rejection of the 
new dogmas thus proclaimed, of the universal episcopate, and infal- 
libility of the Pope, “ with all consequences drawn, or hereafter to 
be drawn, from the purely Papal decrees given before that date in 
the spirit of the decree of July 18,1870.” They declare their 
own unbroken allegiance to the Catholic Church acknowledged 
by the State, “while the subscribers to the Memorial and their 
adherents have set up anew Church in its place.” The fourth 
paragraph denounces the arrogance and calumny of branding as 
“apostates” priests who have simply remained true to their 
inherited faith, and all the more so when many subscribers to the 
Fulda Memorial have longsince July 1870 avowed themselves of 
one faith with those whom they now revile. And, lastly, the state- 
ments of the Memorial on the relations of Church and State are 
shownto be at variance with numerous and well-known ex cathedrd 
pronouncements of Popes from Gregory VII. to Pius IX., as well as 
with the explicit assertions of the Civilta Cattolica, now the official 
organ of the Holy See. And these false statements are censured 
as all the more serious “ because the subscribers to the Memorial 
must know that the sovereignty of the Pope over every human 
creature, the invalidity of all civil laws disapproved by him, and 
the absolute duty of princes to submit to his authority, are immu- 
table doctrines binding on their faith through their submission to 
the decree of July 18, 1870, even according to their own declara- 
tion of April 10, 1870.” The Memorial is thus shown to be a 
thoroughly dishonest document, over and above its flagrant incon- 
sistency with the earlier declarations of the prelates who have 

romulgated it and its narrow intolerance. Bishop Haneberg and 

a especially must have felt uncomfortable under the 
quiet but effectual castigation thus administered to them. 

The declaration of the Committee has an independent interest 
of its own as an official statement of the position of the Old 
Catholics, and it quite confirms what we have before now observed 
as to the advance of the Congress of 1872 on that of 1871 in the 
clearness of its ge, as well asin the breadth and practical 
nature of its aims. hat was implied at Munich is openly avowed 
at Cologne, and the disavowal of Papal infallibility is not only 
felt, but distinctly asserted to involve the rejection of whatever 
can be shown to rest on no higher than Papal authority in the 
past no less than in the future. The Old Catholic leaders may not 
yet have decided, as they certainly do not attempt to define, ex- 
actly how much ground such a disclaimer may cover. They are 
not responsible for the utterances of the Abbé Michaud, who must 
be considered rather as a free-lance in the movement than a regular 
leader, or evena regular follower. But they would not perhaps differ 
materially from the statement contained ina series of letters which 
he is at present engaged in publishing as to the scope and general 
— of the movement. When he appeals from the Western 

ouncils to the Councils held before the separation of East and 
West, while at the same time guarding himself against being there- 
fore supposed to disavow all the doctrines taught by these later 
Councils—where they can be traced to some higher authority—he is 
hardly going beyond the principle enunciated by the German leaders, 
that no dogmas can be accepted as obligatory which emanate from an 
exclusively Papal source. Many of the medieval Councils were, in 
fact, no more than splendid pageants, celebrated in order to give the 
~~ éclat to the edicts issued by the reigning Pope, which ran in 

is name, and were sometimes, as at Vienne, not even allowed to be 
discussed by the assembled bishops. And except on the Ultra- 
montane hypothesis, ubi Papa ibi Ecclesia, it is difficult to under- 
stand how any of these can be held to represent the universal 
Church, with the more than doubtful exception of the Councils 
of Lyons and Florence, where the Greeks were represented in 
name rather than in fact. To the Council of Coustance, which 
was by far the most respectable and most truly iepresentative of 
the medizval Councils, they were not even summoned, nor to the 
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Council of Trent. On the other hand, it is clear that, if the 
binding authority of the medizeval Councils is admitted, some of the 
extremest Papal claims, such as the deposing power, must be ac- 
cepted as articles of faith. On the whole, therefore, it seems pro- 
beble that, in taking the Council of Trent as their doctrinal court of 

in their original programme, the Old Catholic leaders did not 
jntend tocommitthemselvesto any assertion of its ecumenical autho- 
rity, but van Ser adopt a standard practically satisfactory in their own 
view—for the dogmatic decisions of Trent have been substantially 
endorsed by the Eastern Synod of Bethlehem—and which their 
Ultramontine adversaries could not refuse to recognize. This, 
however, is more than em | have as yet explicitly affirmed, and 
there are obvious reasons why they may be in no hurry to enter 
on points of detail which there is no immediate need to discuss. 
Their attitude, in reference alike to their own communion and to 
outsiders, is sufficiently defined Ww their express acceptance of 
whatever was taught by the Church as de fide before the Vatican 
Council, and their express rejection of such articles of faith as rest 
on Papal authority only. It might be more convenient to those 
of their clergy and people whom they so zealously denounce and 
excommunicate as heretics, and more creditable to themselves, if 
the bishops would be equally straightforward in explaining dis- 
tinctly what they believe and why, as also how long they have 
believed it. As it is, any impartial reader of the Fulda Memorial 
and the Old Catholic reply can hardly escape the conclusion that 
the replicants have considerably the best of the argument. 


THE ARREST OF MR. JAY GOULD. 


le is interesting to observe the moral condition of New York 
since the assassination of Colonel Fisk. It is just about a 
year since Fisk was shot, but his fellow-citizens have not yet been 
able to make up their minds whether the murder was a crime to 
be punished, or an act of public spirit which should be gratefully 
acknowledged. Great things were expected from the killing of 
that impudent scoundrel, whom it was convenient to represent as 
mainly responsible for all the scandals and outrages which had 
for some years disgraced New York. Fisk, it was said, had cor- 
rupted that interesting and well-disposed community, and now 
that Fisk was gone it would naturally recover its pristine inno- 
cence. We are afraid that these sanguine anticipations have as 
yet been imperfectly realized. Fisk played a prominent part in 
two great schemes of organized spoliation—one directed to the 
lunder of the local revenues of New York, and the other to the 
wless confiscation of the property of the Erie Railway Com- 
y- It is true that the band of thieves who ruled the city, and 
elped themselves at pleasure out of the public treasury, have now 
been dispersed, mainly through the courageous and persistent 
crusade of the New York Times: but it is doubtful whether any 
serious attempt will be made to bring to punishment Fisk’s agents 
and confederates in this series of gigantic robberies. The Erie 
Ring is also supposed to have been broken up, but the men who 
composed it have by no means retired into private life. They are 
as 9 ope and busy as ever, and appear to have only trans- 
ferred their activity to other fields of financial enterprise. Mr. 
Jay Gould is reputed to have been one of the ablest and most 
indefatigable of Fisk’s associates in the Erie Raid ; but New York 
is quite amazed and bewildered when it hears that proceedings 
have been commenced against Mr. Gould for his alleged share in 
these notorious transactions. It seems to be almost taken for 
granted that this act must be due to a spirit of personal malice, 
or must somehow be connected with stinakesjohbing intrigues, 
That Mr, Gould should be prosecuted on grounds of public 
justice does not seem to have occurred to any one as a 
natural or credible solution of the mystery. We need 
hardly say that we have no intention of discussing the question 
of Mr. Gould’s guilt or innocence. We are merely endeavour- 
ing to give some idea of the state of public opinion in New 
York. Mr. Gould may have a perfect answer to the charges 
against him; that will be seen when he is tried—if he ever 
is tried. What is remarkable is that the charges should have 
been publicly repeated in the strongest language for several years 
past, and that it should appear to be generally believed that they 
rest on substantial grounds, and yet that mnaws 4 should be surprised 
to find that a man who is accused not only of embezzlement, but 
of downright robbery on a vast scale, should actually be brought 
to trial. This stage of the affair, however, is yet distant. Mr. 
Gould has indeed been arrested, and taken before the sheriff, but 
he was nny bailed out by two well-known brokers. He 
is hanged with having misappropriated some 10 millions of 
dollars belonging to the Erie Even, and his bail is to the 
amount of a couple of millions. In some cases Gould is charged 
with having simply helped himself to stock without paying for it, 
but the most frequent allegation is that he speculated with stocks 
on his own account, pocketed the winnings, and put down the 
losses to the Company. It is asserted that for the purpose of 
covering these transactions Gould kept fictitious and fraudulent 
accounts. The late Colonel Fisk once confessed to an inherited 
passion for “rescuing things out of somebody else”; and the in- 
dictment against Mr. Gould would seem to charge that gentleman 
with having been also subject to similar impulses. It is possible, 
however, that Mr. Gould may be able to show that his “rescues” 
were covered by legal authority. 
The explanation of Mr. Gould’s arrest which is current in New 


York seems to be that some of his old friends, having suffered from 
a “corner” in a certain kind of railway stock which he had orga- 
nized, and having been unable to get help from him, supplied the 
information on which the prosecution is to be based; and the 
are supposed to have done this partly from revenge, and ly 
because they thought Mr. Gould’s arrest would influence 
the share market favourably for themselves. The New York 
apers give an animated account of the “corner” on 
ovember 22 which threw Wall Street into a panic scarcely 
less severe and disastrous while it lasted than the great Gold 
Conspiracy of Black Friday in 1869. There had for some time 
been a quiet, steady demand for the shares of the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. This stock had not the advantage of 
yielding a dividend, an the dealers had no hesitation in meetin 
the demand for it, trusting to the general desire of holders of suc 
unremunerative stock to get rid of it, and believing that there 
would be a fall in price as soon as the supply reached a certain 
int. The Boston fire was also expected to promote this result. 
t has been explained, in one of the affidavits resulting from the 
“corner,” that the sellers “were not careful in all instances to 
own the stock of which they made speculative sales ”—in other 
words, that they sold what they had not got. Day by day the 
demand for the stock became firmer, prices rose, and on the 22nd 
the truth leaked out. The sellers of North-Western stock ‘dis- 
covered, to their consternation and dismay, that they had been 
drawn into a trap, and the chance of their getting out of it easily 
was felt to be very small when it was rumoured that it had 
been carefully adjusted by Mr. Jay Gould himself. Mr. Gould 
and some of his friends iad, it is said, begun by making them- 
selves masters of a vast quantity of North-Western shares, and, 
having thus secretly obtained the command of the market, they 
bought freely. On the 22nd the stock, which had for some 
time been at 70, rose to 100 early in the day. When it was 
ascertained that.there was really no North-Western stock for 
sale, as the brokers had been ordered not to sell at any price, 
rates went up with alarming rapidity. The first jump was to 
108, next to 116, and so on up to 160; after that there 
was a momentary = to 150, and then once more prices 
began to run up madly till 180 and 187 were reached; and 
as the hammer fell to close the Exchange, a bid of 200 was heard. 
Before next morning the quotation was 230. The excitement, as 
may be imagined, was intense. The sellers who were short of 
stock plucked up ‘heart a little when they learned that 
Mr. Donald Drew and some other large speculators had been 
taken in the same net with them. It was supposed that Mr. 
Drew, who had once been a fellow-worker with Gould, and who 
enjoys a very similar reputation for financial daring, would not give 
up the game without a struggle, though it was possible he 
might come to terms privately with Gould. A rise in price from 
70 to 230 is a trying experience even for a wealthy speculator, 
and it was believed that at the worst Mr. Drew was not the man 
to stick at trifles. Mr. Gould’s arrest took place in the course of 
the day, and the two things were at once put together. 

What may be the truth as to the motives for arresting Mr. Gould 
it is impossible to say. The prosecution is at the instance of the 
Erie Company, who appear to have some hopes of being able to 
compel or persuade Mr. Gould tomake restitution of the money which 
he is accused of having appropriated. There is no reason to sup- 

that the Erie Company were in any way affected by the “corner,” 

ut they may have obtained important information against Gould 
from some of those who have suffered by him. There are one or 
two circumstances which deserve attention. In the first place, it is 
not encouraging to find one of Fisk’s most conspicuous allies, a 
man against whom the gravest charges of fraud and robbery have 
been brought, still holding his head high in the commercial world, 
carrying on vast financial operations, and associating on the most 
intimate and confidential terms with men who, if reputation went 
for anything in New York, might be supposed to have reputations 
at stake. It would appear that the stories which are told of 
Gould, which everybody repeats, and which are openly published 
in the newspapers, do not in the least de prevent men of 
apparent respectability from giving him public countenance and 
support, or from going shares with him in his speculations. Of 
course, the stories may all be false; but they show at least 
what people in New York think of him, and that is all we are 
concerned with. What may be Mr. Gould’s true character is not 
now the question. We suppose there are from time to time 
“rigs” and “corners” in all markets where stocks are sold, and 
for our own part we cannot affect to have any particular sym- 
pathy with or pity for speculators who, in the words of the 
affidavit, are not careful to own the property they sell. It would 
be absurd to pretend that “corners” are absolutely unknown in 
London, or Liverpool, or Glasgow. But it — e safely said 
that there is no Exchange in the world which is so utterly 
and shamelessly at the mercy of daring and unscrupulous specu- 
lators as Wall Street. The journalists of New York seem to be 
unanimous in drawing the moral of the recent panic. Let all 
honest people keep away from Wall Street, they say; it is no 
lace for them. The most serious mischief, however, is not that 
onest people get entangled in Wall Street speculations and 
suffer for it, but that the intrigues, conspiracies, and pernicious 
influences of W all Street spread through society, debauch the moral 
sense of the community, and convert the most solemn processes 
of justice into the weapons of a mere personal contest of the 
lowest kind. A man is accused of the most abominable frauds 
and robberies, and continues to be the personal friend and con- 
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fidential agent of men of the highest position in the commercial 
world. hen at last he is ed to account for his conduct 


before a judicial tribunal, it is assumed that this is only a trick 
to “ bear” the market, or an outbreak of private spleen. It does 
not require much reflection to see that it is rather a melancholy 
thing that the inhabitants of acity like New York should be 
lad in their hearts when a scoundrel is murdered in their streets, 
cause it saves them from the reproach of not having sufficient 
courage or self-respect to bring“him to justice. Fisk is gone; 
but he was only a symptom of a malady, not the malady itself. 
‘The diseased state of society from which he sprang, and which 
made his scandalous career possible, would seem to be as morbid 
in its humours as before. 


MEAT AND CATTLE, 


i es occurrence of the Smithfield Club Cattle Show is for 
the Londoner the surest harbinger and forewarning of the 
approach of Christmas. The appearance of the army of bright- 
coated “ Annuals” and “ Christmas Numbers” of the magazines 
is utterly delusive and misleading; they have become false pro- 
phets; and we may expect that the anxiety of some enterprising 
publishers each to forestall his neighbour’s market will, at the pre- 
sent rate of progress, in a few years induce them to claim our 
shillings at Michaelmas, But the Cattle Show may be accepted 
as a safe index that Christmas is close upon us. Not, it is to be 
feared, the merry Christmas, such as we had in young days when 
snap-dragon, forfeits, country dances, and such like rompingsdigested 
the mince pies and plum pudding which we now find all too 
mighty morsels for us. Nor, for the majority of our readers, is it the 
Christmas even of maturer years, when the exertion of the day’s 
shooting, or hunting, or skating, left plenty of vigour for the 
dance of the evening. For too many of us it is the Christmas 
that comes with middle age, joyous perhaps in the frolics of the 
younger ones during the few days of Christmas-tide, though 
saddened by counting the gaps left in the household or social circle ; 
but with a joy of short continuance, and poring away all too soon as 
the inevitable post brings in its detestable and irritating budget of 
“ accounts,” each of which has the strange quality of being of 
an amount far in excess of our private reckonings and anti- 
cipations. Far be it from us to prognosticate evil; but we shall 
be much mistaken if the opening of the butcher’s bill this year will 
not afford to the head of many a household more astonishment 
than usual—an astonishment that will perhaps lead him to 
inquire, and to inquire in vain, what has become of the equivalents 
in beef and mutton of the pounds, shillings, and pence demanded 
of him. As to prices, any investigation is hopeless; lucky is the 
consumer if he finds any difference in the charges made for beef 
and for mutton, notwithstanding that the wholesale market reports 
appear to show a difference of Geeristieees per pound in favour 
of the former. Markets may rise, and, depend upon it, the bill will 
soon show the advance; but let the markets fall, and our butcher’s 
mind is—so far as regards the effect on the price which his cus- 

tomer is made to pay—void of observation. In vain has it been 
pointed out that the wholesale prices a to bear no relation 
to the retail prices; we are told that the calculation is 
affected by the price of the “ offal ”’—namely, the skin, wool, &c. 
—in a manner which there is no opportunity of ne or verify- 
ing; and the end of it is that nothing remains to be done but to 
pay. One thing, however, is certain—namely, that for the last 
twenty years there has been a steady upward movement in price, 
until the present rates which are found to be so intolerable have 
been gacket. And the worst of the matter is that, simultaneously 
with this rise in price; the consumption of meat in the households of 
the upper and middle classes has increased at a most prodigious 
rate—an increase due, not to larger indulgence or , ste appetites 
in the members of the “ family,” but to the extra demands and the 
wonderful appetite for meat on the part of domestic servants. In 
houses where twenty years ago meat appeared at the servants’ table 
only once or, at the most, twice a day, meat for breakfast, 
meat for luncheon, meat for dinner, and meat for supper are now 
considered indispensable. There is no diminution in the rate of 
wages in consideration of these extra indulgences; on the contrary, 
wages are paid in the present day so high as would frighten 

the housekeepers of the last generation. Our national waste- 

fulness in the matter of cookery is proverbial, and there can be no 
doubt that, amongst the working classes especially, the waste 
through bad cookery and bad management is enormous and in- 

creasing. A certain change of habits which is quietly going on 

accounts in some degree for the i ignorance of household 
economy among the working classes. In days gone by workmen 
were only too glad of the opportunity of sending their daughters 
into domestic service ; now, however, it is very much the fashion 
among them to look upon that employment as somehow a 
degrading one, and the girls back up their P saad view by show- 
ing a decided preference for the factory or the shop, where, if they 
miss the comforts of a well-ordered home, they earn good wages 
and are independent and free from control except during working 
hours. The factory and shop, however, are not good schools 
for wives; for in them there is no chance of learning 
the secrets of household order and economy which domestic 
service affords them the opportunity of acquiring. Our School 
Boards could not address themselves to the teaching of any subject 
more important for girls than the economical preparation of food, 


and as they have, unfortunately, no powers which would 
them to teach such a matter practically, it is for those who 
the social well-being of the masses at heart to apply themselves 
to it. It may be good for a working-man’s wife to be 
instructed in history or geography, but it would be better 
for him and for the community at large that she should know 
how to make the most of a pound of beef. 

It was expected that the general and large advance of 
wages granted to workmen during the past year would create 
a much larger demand for meat, because it was well known 
that the habits of the class are in favour of spending gj 
that they possess. Experience, however, seems to show that the 
demand has not arisen to the extent anticipated—first, 
in some cases, although the rate of wages is higher, men wil] 
not work full time, being content with their old wee 

y; and in other cases, when more money is 
it is spent in beer in preference to beef. et there jg 
no doubt a very large consumption of meat going on, and 
we must esteem ourselves fortunate that, in spite of cattle 
plague alarms and the losses by foot and mouth 
— are not, thanks to the aid of Australian tin meats, even 

igher than they are. It would have been for graziers an excep. 
tionally prosperous season, for they have had abundance of 
and of good roots, and prices have been high, were it not that their 
losses through the foot and mouth disease have been disastrous, 
The losses by actual death of the beasts affected have not been 
numerous; the chief loss is that of flesh and condition, which it 
takes months to repair; thus an animal intended for the market at 
midsummer, if attacked by the disease in June, would probably 
not have attained the same size and weight again before the pre- 
sent time. The whole cost of keep in the meanwhile is the mea- 
sure of the farmer’s loss. The importance of getting rid of the 
disease cannot be over-estimated. The remedy generally suggested 
by farmers is the stoppage of importation. The adoption of this 
remedy is, however, impossible. What the country wants is an in- 
crease of imported animals, not a decrease. An unlimited number 
can be fed by the aid of home-grown and imported food; we want 
the frames on which to lay the flesh faster than our stock permits 
us to breed them. To stop importation would be to throw even 
to a greater extent the business of supplying the country with 
meat into the hands of our Continental neighbours. The most 
severe scrutiny, and, if necessary, quarantine, should be enforced at 
the ports of — and any other safeguard or remedial measure that 
can be suggested should be adopted, but we camnot afford to stop 
the importation of poor stock. 

It is gratifying to observe that the trade in Australian meats is 
increasing, and also that the public prejudice against the use 
of these meats is disappearing to such an extent that the price 
obtainable for them nearly approaches that of the butchers’ sup- 
ply. The quantity to be obtained is apparently without limit, and 
increased experience will no doubt suggest new and perhaps better 
processes to secure preservation. A new experiment, tested a week 
or two since, appears to demonstrate that the carcases of animals 
may be brought over entire, so that the joints can be made 
available in their familiar forms, There can be no doubt that the 
success of such a system would extend enormously the popularity 
of foreign preserved beef and mutton. 

Cattle Shows do not appear to lose, but rather to gain, ground, 
if their popularity is to be judged by the number of spectators who 
attend them. ‘The managers of the Islington Show rely entirely 
on the attractions of oxen, sheep, and pigs; in other large shows the 
promoters spread a wider net, and address themselves to the admirers 
of various other agricultural produce. Birmingham, for instance, 
holds a Fat Cattle Show which for importance ranks next 
although at a certain distance below, that of the Smithfield Club, 
whether the number of entries or the value of the prizes be taken 
into account. Thus this year London has 200 entries of cattle, 
166 of sheep, and $9 of pigs, against 134 of cattle, 96 of sheep, 
and 63 of pigs at the Midland Show. The Birmingham Show 
however has, in addition, a display of poultry which, we are told, 
exceeded in numbers and quality the es Crystal Palace Exhibi- 
tion, and an exhibition of corn and roots. And in the town, though 
not at the same building, is held at the same time one of the most 
important Dog Shows of the year. At York there is a most 
important show, where an exhibition of butter even is tacked on to 
the show of beeves. It was somewhat feared that the London exhi- 
bition would this year lose in quality and extent by reason ofits re 
jection of all animals which had been exhibited within twenty-eight 
days of the 6th of December—a measure which was taken in 
order to guard the stock brought to the Show from the risk of 
contagion; and although the quality of the stock exhibited is ex- 
cellent, yet there is a slight decrease in the number of cattle, and 
it is to be regretted that the champions of other shows should not 
have been brought together here. Thus we are told that at York 
was to be seen “ the finest living specimen of a fully developed 
ox,” and as the chief honours both at Birmingham and at Ishing- 
ton went to Scotch beasts—at the latter place not without muc 
doubt on the part of the judges—it is certainly a pity that, as m 
former years, the winners at the London Show should not have 
had their mettle tried by comparison with the prize animals from 
the country shows. Itis so far satisfactory to find that not a single 
animal was rejected by the veterinary inspectors on account 
sickness, Yet it isunknown how far the new regulation eontributed 
to this happy state of things; for it does not appear that any 
animals exhibited in the country showed symptoms of disease. 
Let us hope that the complaint will have so much abated by this 
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time next year that a precaution which may exclude some of the 
pest stock in the country may be no longer necessary ; for, besides 
depriving the public of the pleasure of viewing them, it seems 
hard to deprive breeders and feeders who have spent large sums 
on animals on the chance of gaining what they look for as the chief, 
and a very substantial, reward of theirenterprise. The days for 
rewarding mere fatness and hugeness have happily passed away 
at Islington, though at Birmingham the heaviest animals win 
special prizes. The task set is to uce an animal that will 
w the greatest quantity of useful meat in the shortest time. 

t symmetry of shapeandearly maturity should have been brought 
toa higher = than was ever before known by the study of the 
results of a long series of Shows is a sufficient testimony to their 
value; yet the question must not be lost sight of, whether high 
preeding and high feeding have not nearly attained their limits. 
Statements are already made of delicacy of constitution and want 
of fecundity in certain varieties which appear to suggest the doubt 
whether vigour of race is not in jeopardy. Let us hope that the 
judgment of farmers, which has brought the British ox and 

to the position of —— best the world can produce, will 
know how to keep them at pitch of excellence, and stop any 


tendency to degeneracy or decay. 


REVIEWS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S MEMOIR OF MONTALEMBERT.* 
(First Notice.) 

Y pr bibliographer who had been called upon to write the life 
of Montalembert would have catalogued, if he had omitted 
to criticize, the numerous writings of a man who never would 
wield an anonymous pen. The politician would have traced 
the inexorable course of events which transformed the idealistic 
and anti-utilitarian member of a Liberal a during 
Louis Philippe’s days into the friend and confidant of 
ex-bureaucrats, under the sore and successive trials of Re- 
publicanism and Cesarism. The man whose hobby was edu- 
cation would have pointed many morals for the example 
of Leagues and Unions elsewhere. The art student would have 
traced the direct influence of his hero upon the architectural re- 
yolutions of our generation; the ethnologist might — have 
theorized on the phenomena referable to his half-French, half- 
English extraction; while assuredly the anecdotist would at least 
haye striven to fix some few of the pre ant epigrams of Monta- 
lembert’s unflagging conversation, and, if the Count’s own journals 

had come into his hands, would have much rather strung the 
together in their original brilliancy than have imparted to 
the world his own diluted impressions of their contents. Mrs. 
Oliphant, with all her cleverness, does not answer to any of these 
characters, and so in the fervour of her hero-worship she offers to 
us a panorama where we should have preferred an analysis of 
Montalembert. Every successive chapter is intended to embody 
some phase of his chequered life; but in each case the first thought 
has too obviously been to pose the model ina picturesque attitude, 
and then the historical background has been filled in to suit the 
posture ; it is not therefore to be wondered at that an unsatisfactory 
atmosphere of unreality should float round the whole production. 
As we read Mrs. Oliphant’s volumes we miss Montalembert as his 
friends knew him—astute, impetuous, sarcastic; quick to get into 
his opinions, and very slow to get out of them again; with 
a Gladstonian power of making the whole world for the time 
being run upon one consideration, and a power of ready speech 
stonian in its volume, but not in its epigram, and (as 
suited the son of a Frenchman and an Englishwoman) equally 
ready in both languages to prove that this one thing was 
the whole world; but, behind all these salient manifesta- 
tions, possessed of a unity of purpose which sooner or later 
was sure to fix the more volatile attributes of the external man. 
The reader of Mrs. Oliphant’s book would almost as little have 
imagined that Montalembert was systematically a prime master of 
sublime banter as that genius and not physical comeliness marked 
i nee. The book commits the sin, which we hold to be 
next to unpardonable in a biography, of not containing any 
portrait, while the authoress very inadequately strives to supply 
the want by a description of her hero’s appearance. We could 
almost suspect that, as her literary correspondence with him pre- 
ceded any personal acquaintance, she must have constructed an 
ideal Montalembert of troubadour aspect, which always maintained 
4 successful rivalry in her mind’s eye with the more characteristic 


_ We have indicated unity of purpose as having been the inform- 
ing element in Montalembert’s character, and the key to the suc- 
cesses and the failures of his public life. On this head we may 
as well repeat what we said at the time of his death :— 
Montalembert was not a politician as those are politicians who from 
Patriotism or self-seeking, or from something which blends both feelings, 
ey up to office, and then count on official success to make their reputation. 
either was he a theologian, properly so called, and still less a philosopher 
of the closet. He was a man of action throughout his career, but in regu- 
g his action he placed before his eyes a consistent ideal by which he 
Measured the various causes that came up, and supported, opposed, or 


* Memoir of Count de Montalembert, Peer of France; Deputy for the 
epartment of Doubs: a re 4 of Recent French History. By Mrs, 
Oliphant. 2 vols. London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1872. 


ignored them according as they seemed likely to advance or to retard the 
consummation of his grand idea. That grand idea for which he lived and 
died, which through all the vicissitudes of his career he kept in steady view, 
was the development of the Christian commonwealth in its poli , its 
social [we should have added artistic], and its religious aspect—Christian, 
of course, in his eyes involving in its perfect definition communion with the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

We went on to point out the iar and almost ional 
directness of the form in which "he invariably cast his tour binge. 
Not a scrap of poetry, of fiction, of translation, or of published 
commentary ever proceeded from his pen, while he was continu- 
ally appearing, whether as speaker, critic, or historian, in the 
bold first rson. We make no excuse for thus recurring to our- 
selves. The estimate which we then embodied of Montalembert’s 
mission is the touchstone by which we can best try Mrs. Oliphant’s 
performance, and if we attempted to phrase it differently, we 
should have worded it less clearly. 

The work by which this most unselfish egoist sought to carry 
out his great plan may, as we have hinted, be presented under 
five phases, often intersecting each other, but still capable of 
distinct treatment. In recapitulating them we neither follow 
them in the order of their relative importance nor of their 
chronological sequence, but we take them as they most conveni- 
ently help us to measure Mrs. Oliphant’s biography. Montalem- 
bert in public played = of author, of art apostle, of 
constitutional politician, of rin the cause of educational liberty, 
and, lastly, of independent Christian thinker engaged on that work 
of reconciling authority and freedom which is of especial interest 
where the investigator was a loyal son of the Roman Catholic 
Church. We fully admit that it would have been a most un- 
likely piece of posthumous fortune if he had found a 
biographer who had personally sought—we do not say won— 
distinction in these various pursuits, or who would personally have 
felt an equal and sustained interest in their several details. But that 
consciousness of the differences between self and subject which a 
biographer ought at the very outset of his task to work out 
should lead him to begin by mapping out the life of his hero, 
lest his own differences of taste or deficiencies in information 
should tempt him to overlook or to depreciate marked phases 
of character or important fields of labour. Of this analytic quality 
we can find no trace in Mrs. Oliphant’s Memoir; while she heads her 
chapters with mildly sensational titles, such as “ Downfall,” 
“ Catholic Submission,” “The Wander-Year—St. Elizabeth.” To 

io er might easily have devoted a few pages or an appendix 
to fhe’ list of his various writings. No such catalogue, ibe: 
appears, while the various notices of his larger writings are so 
scattered through the volumes as to fail in giving any complete 
picture even of his larger publications. This omission indicates the 
same want of precision as the neglect—almost unpardonable, as we 
have said, in our eyes—of any F esas of the hero. Physiognomy 
certainly has not yet established itself as a science, but as certain! 
the contemptuous neglect of pe omy is a nescience, while it 
is, we fully believe, impossible fully to realize any historical 
personage if the idea of his bodily presence be not included. We 
could quite imagine that an average reader of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
enthusiastic pages would rise with the impression that its subject 
was a spruce and stately cavalier, and not, as he was, a man of no 
distinguished physical presence, although gifted with a small quick 
grey-blue eye and a lithe mouth which made any question of 
physical beauty impossible to the person who was happy enough 
to enjoy his company. 

Mrs. Oliphant shows herself peculiarly unconscious of the 
systematic energy with which Montalembert put himself in ad- 
vance of his age—for France, if not for Europe—as the champion of 
that renewed appreciation and imitation of the art of the Christian 
era up to the Renaissance which has asserted itself among the most 
remarkable external facts of the century. She is indeed profuse in 
her somewhat gushing admiration of bis youthful art pilgrimages, 
and she does not omit to note the hard-hitting onslaught on French 
official stupidity made by the fiery young peer in his “ Vandalisme 
dans l’Art” during the far-off 1833. But, havingpainted her picture, 
she starts off again and fails to notice of how great a revolution, 
not confined to France, that pe cect, br was the prelude; nor does 
she take any opportunity of indicating how abiding and how 
im t was Montalembert’s influence in urging on the work 
thus commenced. She even forgets to record how this article, 
with others from Montalembert’s pen on kindred topics, rea: 

eared as a volume in 1839 under the comprehensive title 
et du Catholicisme dans (Art. Yet a more philo- 
sophic biographer would have scarcely missed observing the sig- 
nificance of this early proclamation of the position (pace 
the Quarterly) of art as a handmaid of religion, which has 
in the intervening generation been taken up and repeated far 
beyond the bounds of that France and of that Roman Church of 
whose interests at the date of his earliest philippic Montalembert 
was all but exclusively thinking. It is hard that, with so palpable 
a material success as that of Christian art in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century staring her in the fuee, the biographer of 
one of the earliest and staunchest of its paladins should have 
failed to explain how much the cause had owed to his precocious 
forethought. Here, as elsewhere, the failure in sufficient analysis is 
Montalembert unquestionably loved art foritsown sake, 
but he equally loved it asa factor of the Christian commonwealth, 
and so the services which he rendered to it, though intermittent 
from the urgency of other calls, were never spasmodic. Once 
indeed our biographer recurs to an episode in Montalembert’s 
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srt career, and that happens to be one of a peculiarly onan erm 
not to say freakish, character—the attack which he made upon 
the Church of F gland in the person of Mason Neale for claimin 
to have a share in religious art similar to that which he vindicat 
for his own Church of Rome. No doubt this sufficiently wrong- 
headed letter was in its phraseology a product of his stupendous 
gift of banter, and was not really intended to sting, as its words 
would seem to imply. But we believe that the outburst had 
its politic side. It was essential for the educational contest in 
which Montalembert was then deeply engaged that his loyalty 
to his own Church should be above suspicion, and he seems to 
have taken up the idea that he had been somehow trapped by 
being connected, in however honorary a manner, with a society in 
which the study of religious art was joined with a profession of 
Anglicanism. It is at all events certain that the affectionate in- 
timacy which he cherished in later days with persons in England 
who were publicly identified with the same movement, and the 
tone in which he spoke of the artistic energy of the English Church 
in his book on England, prove that in more mature life he 
readily tendered a sympathy to men and things in this country 
from which, in his letter to Neale, he might have seemed to cut 
himself off. 
Itshould notbe forgotten, in dealing with this:section of Montalem- 
bert’s career, that the two works upon which his literary fame will 

enerally rest have each of them astrongly marked artistic element. 

he inspiring occasion of his Life of St. Elizabeth was the exqui- 
site minster of Marburg, which he takes care to illustrate in con- 
nexion with his book, while a completed history of the Monks of 
the West would have offered perpetual opportunities of celebrating 
the triumphs of the religious architecture of Christian Europe. 
If it is argued that Montalembert the politician will occupy a 
place in history quite disproportionate to that of Montalembert 
the art student, we have only to observe that the allegation 
simply establishes the conclusion that he followed out active use- 
fulness at each successive opening. Among many instances of the 
mean spite of the Lower French Empire, none 1s more character- 
istic than its action (not mentioned by the authoress) in striking 
Montalembert’s name off the list of that permanent Commission 
for the preservation of ancient monuments which had mainly 
owed its origin to his exertions, and of which he was so zealous 
a member. ‘his may be well paralleled by the refusal on the part 
of the same Government to a very ed French ecclesiastic of 
permission to dedicate two simultaneous volumes of patristic re- 
mains to Montalembert and to an Englishman. The price to be 
paid for the permission to use the name of the great Frenchman 
was that he should be coupled with an Imperialist placeholder of 
unquestionable antecedents. 

We have made a distinction between Montalembert’s general poli- 
tical career and bis advocacy of the particular cause of educational 
liberty, not only because the successful conclusion of his long fight 
upon the last-named question was the one conspicuous triumph of 
his senatorial life, but because it was on this particular question 
that he began his Parliamentary conflict in the Chamber of 
Peers—though with most unsenatorial weapons—at the age of 
twenty-one, more than three years before the legal age for taking 
his seat as the last hereditary Peer of France. His attitude 
towards free-trade in education was that of Cobden, and not of 
Peel, towards Free-trade in corn. It began with his educational 
campaign, growing out of his almost boyish alliance in the con- 
duct of the Avenir with the grim middle-aged Lamennais and 
with Lacordaire in the vigour of early manhood, and it was 
continued by the adroit manceuvre concocted between the 
last-named and Montalembert for the establishment of an 
ostensible “ free-school” in Paris—resulting in their trial be- 
fore the House of Peers, and in Montalembert’s boyish triumph 
of oratory—as a criminal before, while member of—a House 
which he was too young to address except as prisoner at 
its bar. Its conclusion came after seasons of wearing exer- 
tion, some eighteen years later, in that statesmanlike com- 
promise—which lost Montalembert the favour of bigots whose 
cause he had only too wisely conducted—of which he was the prime 
agent, prnanan its ostensible author was M. de Falloux, then 
Minister of Education under President Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. On this episode Mrs, Oliphant is more full and satis- 
factory than in any other part of her biography, for the whole 
history is rich in those picturesque incidents which she is 
best able to handle; but when she touches on Montalembert’s 
general political career she — becomes hazy. She has 
an external appreciation of the scenic success of certain 
great speeches, such as those on the Swiss Sonderbund in 
the Chamber of Peers, and on the Roman expedition 
in the National Assembly; but the science of politics 
has never come within the range of her studies. How the 
philosophic radical Montalembert, the antagonist of the adroit 
tacticians of Louis Philippe’s régime, was led on under the double 
trial of Revolution and Cesarism to become the middle-aged 
ally and friend of Thiers, of Villemain, and of the family of 
Orleans, is gracefully touched off by her with areference to his 
chivalrous attachment to unfortunate causes. But of the inner 

litics which operated this change we have no indication; there 
is not one single extract from his journals of the date, not one 
single letter to or from his brother statesmen; and yet with the 
collapse of the Empire any danger attending indiscreet revelations 
has completely passed away. She could not, of course, pass over 
his one great mistake of having believed in Louis Napoleon, and 


having at first accepted the Coup d'état; and, although her sep, 
tences may be rather needlessly rounded, she has the courage to 
intimate the plain unpleasant truth that Montalembert’s too candig 
nobility of character had been deliberately played upon, and that 
in proportion to the baseness of the trick was his indignation as 
soon as he saw through the plot. We, who never worshipped the 
eagle of Boulogne at its highest flight, have no cause now to 
hunt about for euphemistic phrases, M. Foisset in his fourth ang 
final article upon Montalembert in the Correspondant of No. 
vember 10 gives some details of the pressure which hag 
been —_— to bear upon him by men for whose judg. 
ment he had an habitual respect to take the unlucky stg 
Montalembert’s rupture with Prince Louis Napoleon had followed 
after no long interval upon the desertion of the ultra-Catholics 
consequent on the share which he had taken in M. de Fallouy’s 
Education Bill; and although he had won the somewhat profitless 
distinction of a seat in the first Corps Législatif of the Empire, he 
found himself compelled at the next election to succumb to ‘the 
opposition of the priests and the intrigues of the Tuileries, and to 
retire, as it prov for ever, from active political life. From this 
period, and indeed from the earlier date of the morrow of the ¢ 

d état, his career was that of a self-sustained and somewhat igo- 
lated thinker, never unwilling or at a loss to make his opinions 
most emphatically known, but no longer speaking, writing, or 
acting as the oracle of a clique, whose acquiescence he claimed ag 
the reward of his labours. This was no doubt a very sore trial 
fora man of his temperament, and he would have belied his cha- 
racter if he had not felt the change most acutely. But it would 
be false to say that his nature was thereby soured, as his affection 
for those who still stood true to him grew keener, and his pursuit 
of those objects on which he had concentrated his enthusiasm be- 
came more intense in proportion as the hopes of personal success 
grew fainter in his eyes. To this period of his life belongs the 
episode of his prosecution by the Emperor for the series of articles 
in the Corréspondant on the debate which engaged the House 
of Commons in 1858 upon Lord Canning’s Indian proclamation, in 
which Mrs. Oliphant, as is her wont, dwells rather upon the pictu- 
resque surroundings of the scene than upon the political and social 
significance of the incident. The unanimous sympathy of England 
went with Montalembert up to the condemnation with which the 
trial closed ; but when he declined the pardon which Napoleon IIL. 
tossed to him, it suited some guides of public opinion here to 
profess regret and surprise that he should spoil so spirited a 
contest by appearing at last intractable and ungrateful to 
the adversary who had proved himself magnanimous in the 
hour of success—the whole object of his action having been to 
demonstrate to the world that there was no magnanimity in the 
transaction whatever, but that the prosecution was all along so unjust 
and so mean as to deprive him of the very possibility of recognizing 
as an act of grace any procedure on the part of the prosecuting 
authority. Napoleon III. had, in fact, the blindness to chall 
the verdict of European public opinion for the morality of his 
system by accepting the relevancy of allusions which a man in his 
place, actuated by less jealous vanity, would have affected not to 
see ; and Montalembert could not, after his accidental sovereign had 
lowered himself to the position of an aggrieved controversialist, 
then submit to let that antagonist close tke lists by an autocratic 
effusion of cheap magnanimity. We have before us unpublished 
English letters of Montalembert written during the crisis. On 
December 8 he says, “ I particularly hope that in England people 
will have understood why and how I have refused this pardon ;” 
while on the 24th, after his appeal had been heard and the 
sentence reduced, he writes, “hoping” that, notwithstanding 
some “extraordinary misrepresentations and delusions,” 

sensible people in England will understand the value of the most un 
expected and decisive victory we gained on Tuesday before the Court of 
Appeal. The reversal of the first sentence is almost complete, quite as com- 
plete as I would wish for—the defeat of the Emperor, most galling to him 
and his advisers, particularly after the terrible speeches of Berryer on the 
2nd of December and the pardon—his personification of the Emperor 33 
“ce rédacteur anonyme du Moniteur qui a lame si basse”—was really 
crushing. We are quite triumphant for the present. 

It was not wonderful that, in face of so many personal disco 
ments, seldom relieved by any such triumphs as that of the results 
of his appeal, Montalembert should have described himself as 
filling the post of champion of beaten causes. But his history 
will hardly carry out this self-depreciatory statement. His edu- 
cational campaign ended in a compromise which was, for himself 
at all events, a victory, although it lost him the favour of head- 
strong bigots; his artistic crusade was a triumphant success ; and 
although Poland has not been galvanized back to a national life of 
which it might never have been robbed if it had not shown itself 
— of true liberty and self-respect in the days of its inde 
pendence, yet Ireland has proved itself but too apt a listener to 
foreign Peg like Montalembert, to whose “ green, unknow- 
ing youth” any Irish agitator was a self-denying patriot ; while he 
unhappily rushed forward in his later years to show his ignorafice 
of the constitutional questions on which the great Americal 
struggle turned, by hymning the success of Grant’s legions over 
some dozen sovereign commonwealths as the disinte: trium 
of pure liberty, 

(To be continued) 
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SANFORD'S ESTIMATES OF ENGLISH KINGS.* 


first a , bit it, in the Spectator, and they must 
have been, tat by bit, better reading than they are now that they 
are gathered together into a volume. A series of estimates of 
character, apart from any narrative, is a very trying thing to put 
together, and we should think that any one short of a writer of 
the very highest order would fail in such an attempt. A skilfully 
drawn character of an historical personage is one of the highest 
efforts to which historical writing can reach. But to be effective, 
jt must be in its proper place. It must be naturally suggested by 
something or other. It may come in the course of a narrative 
history, either ushering in the actions of the person whose cha- 
yacter 1s described or winding up the account of them when he 
dies or otherwise leaves the scene. Or the mere piece of cha- 
yacter-painting may itself form the main subject of a distinct 
essay. But in no case should the estimate of the man’s character 
be kept quite apart from at least a summary of his actions. If 
the picture of character forms, as we have said, the main subject 
of an essay, we still hold that it should not be more than the main | 
subject ; it should not even then stand absolutely by itself, quite 
cut off from narrative. No one has better known how to bring in 
ictures of character in their proper places than Lord Macaulay. 
Fie has done so both in his History and his Essays. Of course it 
may be said that some of his characters are exaggerated and 
some one-sided. With that we have now nothing to do; we are 
king of them as works of art. As such they always come in 

e right form and in the right place. They are never kept wholly 
apart from narrative. And they are always life-like pictures, not 
mere disquisitions. We may sometimes doubt whether they are 
accurate pictures of the person described ; we sometimes feel that 
the lights, and sometimes the shades, are too thickly laid on. Still 
they are pictures; they are likenesses of possible men, whether 
they are or are not faithful likenesses of those particular men. 
But, brilliant as Lord Macaulay’s pictures are, we are not sure 
that we should like a whole gallery of them. If all his characters 
were to be cut out from the matter which introduces and follows 
them, and were to be put together by themselves in chronological 
order, each piece would lose very much of the effect which it 
has in its proper — and we suspect that to read straight from 
one end to the other would be somewhat of a weariness. Where 
Lord Macaulay would almost certainly have failed, it is no great 
shame for Mr. Sanford not to have succeeded. The thing is, 
Why should he have tried? Mr. Sanford, in the course of his 
book, says several things which are quite worth saying. But why 
should he have thrown them into such a form? Many good 
points may be made out of Mr. Sanford’s Estimates. But the 
whole series of Estimates of all the Kings from William the 
Conqueror to George the Third, all ranged in proper order one 
after another, is wearisome beyond words. To be sure the 
reviewer is at a disadvantage as compared with any other class 
of readers. He must read his book through, while nobody else 
need. It will be for Mr. Sanford’s advantage if, as may very 
likely happen, the general reader never does read him right 
through, but only looks here and there to see what Mr. Sanford 
may have said about any King in whom the general reader ma 
be interested. Still a book is a whole, and the critic must loo 
atitas a whole. Except in the case of an avowed alphabetical 
dictionary, we must at least conceive the possibility of a book 
being read straight through. We once knew a lady who read 
straight through a number of Notes and Queries, and made her 
comment at the end, “ What a curious publication this is! the 
different parts seem to have so little to do with one another.” 
This was putting the praiseworthy gatherings of Mr. Thoms to an 
unfair test; for a number of Notes and Queries was, on the face of 
it, never meant to be read straight through, any more than a 
volume of Johnson’s Dictionary. Buta book of chapters or essays 
on subjects having a near relation to one another, and ranged in 
correct chronological order, may perhaps tempt some one to read 
them straight through. And we should say from our own expe- 
rience that any one who is tempted to do so with Mr. Sanford’s 
book will find it hard work. 

Mr. Sanford’s book contains here and there many thoughts 
which are much to the purpose, and some of them are expressed 
with a good deal of power and appropriateness of language. But 
these are only here and there; the thing as a whole is wearisome. 
The book suffers from the original device of its design. Mr. 
Sanford had laid upon himself the necessity of saying something 
about evéry King who reigned over England for seven hundred 
years and more, whether he really had anything to say about those 


previous works, the later Estimates are much better done 
than the earlier ones. But the way in which the work has 
necessarily been put together gives large parts of the book 
an air of effort and pretentiousness, a grand dogmatic air, which 
it is so convenient to put on when there is not much of 
substance underneath. There is also a great air of abstract 
thought, an over-philosophical way of looking at things, a way 
of talking as if a King were a sort of speculative metaphysical. 
idea, instead of a man clothed with flesh and blood; there is an 
air of over-scientific treatment, and withal, of knowing more than 
anybody possibly can know—all which is unpleasant to those who. 
are accustomed to read men’s characters in their actions. Mr. 
Sanford seems to know all the ins and outs of everything in 
such a wonderful way. He has looked so carefully into the 
secret workings of the minds of the five-and-thirty subjects 
of his Estimates, that one would think that he had been 
father-confessor to all of them in turn, or rather that he had the. 
innermost heart of each of them revealed to him as a philo- 
sophical specimen. We are almost sure that all this would have 
struck us very much less if we had simply come across one or. 
two Estimates of Mr. Sanford’s rising in the natural way out of 
a narrative; but this is the way in which as a matter of fact. 
things do strike us as we work our way through his Esti- 
mates of one Empress, two Lord-Protectors, four Qneens-Regnant, 
and twenty-eight ordinary Kings, all set in a row in their proper - 
chronological order. 

The early Estimates in the book are of no great importance. 
There is nothing very much to be said against them; they read. 
like very fair results of a certain amount of reading both of the 
original authorities and of their modern commentators, under- 
taken for the special purpose of writing the book. They do not 
read like the writing of a man who has thoroughly lived in those 
times, and who writes books about them because he has lived in- 
them. We feel that, if he had so lived with them, he would be 
content to know a little less about them. Mr. Sanford’s estimate of. 
William the Conqueror is all very well, and it is we dare say v 
philosophical to boot; but it is not a picture drawn by the Te 


of one who had looked on him, either actually in the flesh, like: 


the ancient Chronicler, or in the unconscious picture of him which. 
is drawn for us by the hands which put together the Book of 
Domesday. We turn to the early Angevins, and our chief feeling 
is that of “Friend, thou hast no business here.” Mr. Sanford 
is poaching on a domain which has been won for itself Wy a& 
stronger hand than his own. But at least, when he was telling: 
the story of Richard the First and his three daughters, he might 
as well have stuck to the authentic version of Roger of Howden, 
instead of running after the later form of the tale in Walter of 
Hemingburgh ; and at any rate he need not have brought in. 
anything so grotesque as grey and black friars—Walter at least 
talks about “ monachi ”—in the time of Richard. When Mr. San- 
ford gets to Edward the First, he talks in a | og way about Mr. 
Pearson and the author of The Greatest of the Plantagenets—who 
has since appeared in another form—but we are not sure whether 
he ever thought of looking in the Select Charters. Still the cha- 
racter of Edward is fair enough, as things go, only spoiled, like- 
all the rest, by over-knowledge and that kind of philosophical pert- 
ness which runs through the whole thing. And we smile when. 
we read 

He has been frequently called the English Justinian, and he certainly. 
combined in himself the presence and strong will of an Emperor with the 
instincts and genius of a Legislative Founder. 

We really wish that Mr. Sanford would give us an Estimate of 
Justinian and of Theodora to boot. 

We cannot go through all Mr. Sanford’s Kings in order, but we 
ever and anon light upon bits which illustrate our meaning. No 
one probably who was not bound to go regularly through with 
each King as he came to him would te to give any great 
trouble to a portrait of Edward the Second. Richard the Second, 
the other unworthy son of a famous father, whom we are some- 
times tempted to drag down to the level of his great grandfather, 
is quite another matter, and is fully worthy of an historical por- 
trait. But if Mr. Sanford has really thought Edward the Second 
worthy of so much pains, and has really come to some under- 
standing of him below what appears on the surface, why cannot 
he tell us what he has found out in plain words, instead of throw- 
ing it into the form of a puzzling metaphysical problem ?— 

He seemed to have been born to throw discredit on possible virtues, even 
more than to poe the moral of positive vices. His character was full of 
suggestions of something better, and occasionally of something great ; but 
it contained no realization of anything. 


We cannot say that we know any more about Edward the 


particular Kings or not. Now it is quite impossible that any man 
should feel an equal interest in all the Kings from William the 
Conqueror to George the Third, or that he should be equally well 
versed in the circumstances and actions of all of them. It will be 
the old story; in the course of so long a series there will be parts 
where the writer has something to say, and parts where he has 
simply to say something. There will be parts which will be 
written because he really has a call to write, and which are 
merely written to order, though it may be the author’s own order. 
There will be parts where he writes because he has read, and 
where he has to read in order that he may write. In Mr. 

ord’s case, as might be expected from the subject of his 
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Second after reading this than we did before. We dare say that 

all this about a character being full of suggestions, but containin 
‘no realizations, might have some meaning if it were boiled an 
| peeled. Indeed, after a certain amount of musing, we begin to get 
some glimmering of the meaning ourselves; but for people who 
have other things to do besides reading Mr. Sanford, it would save 
a good deal of time and trouble if the author would do the boiling 
and peeling himself. We know perfectly well that to write 
clearly and simply, to set down plain thoughts in plain words, is 
very tar from an easy business; it is a power which seldom comes 
till after long years of training ; but in that process of training the 
first thing to be done is to withstand to the death the temptation 
to this abstract and would-be sententious way of talking, which in 
most cases is simply a cloak for the haziness of the writer’s own 
thoughts, 
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We pass on to Ag! the Eighth, than whom no better touch- 
stone can be found. It is certainly something to find that Mr. 
Sanford does not run servilely in the wake of Mr. Froude. With 
King Harry Mr. Sanford seems to be on most intimate terms; 
he would seem to have combined the functions of Dr. Butts with 
those of Bishop Longlands, and to have made as careful a study of 
the ory Aer of the mental qualities of the patient. Let Mr. 
Sanford himself speak :— 

The younger Henry felt, thought, and acted as a strong and healthy, a 
consciously strong and healthy, and, therefore, a self-confident and self- 
reliant, man would naturally do. He had the magnanimity as well as the 

ride, the self-respect as well as the vanity and ostentation, of a magnificent 
Bodily organization. His acts and thoughts, both good and evil, seemed to 
s a certain robustness, and his intellectual and moral perceptions to 
= something physical and bodily in their composition. The weaker and 
thinner fibres of human nature seemed to be strengthened and widened in 
him by this physical intermixture, while the firmer and broader were 
coarsened, Thus, while his character escaped from the smallnesses and mis- 
trust of a feebler organization, it failed in delicacy and considerateness. 


We have here a general notion of what Mr. Sanford means, and, as 
far as we catch the meaning, we have nothing to say against it. We 
have no doubt that Henry’s bodily constitution had a good deal 
to do with his mental and bodily character, but why could we 
not have been told this without all this load of abstractions ? And 
after all Mr. Sanford fails just as much as Mr. Froude to explain, 
or even to set vividly before us, the strange apparent incon- 
sistencies in the character of Henry. Both alike fail to bring 
out the wonderful picture of the tyrant ruling according to the 
letter of the law, and finding accomplices for his worst deeds 
among the constituted authorities of the Law, the Church, and the 
Legislature. 

Mr. Sanford succeeds better, as might be expected, when he 

ts to the times which have been the subjects of special study. 
of Charles the First he writes, not because he was obliged to 
write something about him, but because he had really read and 
thought something about the matter. And with his matter his 
manner improves also. Because Mr, Sanford really knows more 
about Charles the First than he knows about earlier Kings, he 
shows far less of the affectation of knowledge. Because he has 
really thought more and has got aclearer idea of Charles’s qualities 
and Charles’s acts, he has less temptation to take refuge in the 
“high priori line” of abstract talk. The passage which we are 

ing to quote seems to us the best thing in Mr. Sanford’s book. We 
fo not know there is anything in it which has not been said before ; 
but it is well put, and it comes in its right place, and is therefore 
worth any number of pages about suggestions and realizations. 
The last words we look on as distinctly unfair. Charles did indeed 
say that the rights of the people did not consist in having a share 
in the government; but he also said that they had a right to the 
security of the law against military violence, and he spoke of him- 
self as, from that point of view, being the martyr of the people. 
Charles’s last speech, in fact, was in its essence popular. The 
anti-popular saying was incidental. Mr. Sanford does Charles 
injustice by putting the incidental saying alone, as if it were the 
pn of the speech. But here is the passage to speak for 
itself :— 

In fact, the manners of Charles could as little bear. the test of prosperity, 
whether real or imaginary, as could his character. He was never so un- 
dignified, or showed himself to so little advantage, as when he thought him- 

in an assured position, and as independent of events as irresponsible to 
public opinion. Adversity, on the contrary, which destroys the morale of many 
men, or, at any rate, impairs their self-respect, and is fatal to the ease and 
dignity of their bearing, exhibited Charles in the most favourable light. 
Reduced to complete inaction by inexorable necessity, he was saved from 
the consequences of his own ill-advised action. His self-confidence, which in 
prosperity assumed such an unamiable and unattractive form, exhibited, 
under these altered circumstances, all the aspect of dignified self-respect. 
His proud nature fell back upon itself, and the “ wise passiveness” thus 
imposed upon him, became his greatest strength, and has proved the best 
foundation for his reputation in the eyes of posterity. The more complete 
the restraint—the more hopeless his prospects—the more helpless his“ gray 
discrowned head,” the nobler became his bearing—the brighter grew his 
fame; until at last, on “that memorable scene” at Whitehall, when every 
earthly hope had vanished, and all possibility of weak or unworthy plotting 
had ceased, he was more completely royal in his demeanour, and more 
worthy of our respect than at any other epoch of bis life. At that moment 
he dropped the cloak of a constitutional king which he had hitherto affected 
tu wear, and died with a steady eye, and unfaltering tongue, asserting his 
real creed that “a share in government ” is “nothing pertaining” to the 
People. 

After all, we are not sure that Mr. Sanford has got to the bottom 
of Charles’s character, any more than he has got to the bottom of 
Henry’s. Still his Charles the First is a wonderful improvement 
on his earlier Estimates. There is all the difference between them 
which there always will be between work done to order and work 
done because a man really loves what he is working at, 


GUILLEMIN’S FORCES OF NATURE.* 
GUILLEMIN is to be congratulated on coming before 
¢ the British public in his wainas Nature under the same 
literary auspices that ensured for his previous volume on the 
Heavens a welcome in its English dress. Translator and editor 
have, as before, alike done justice to their trust. The text has 
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y rs. Norman Lockyer, and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by J. 
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all the force and flow of original writing, combining faithfulness 
to the author’s meaning with purity and independence in re 
to idiom; while the technical precision and accuracy peryadj 
the work throughout speak of the watchful editoria! supervision 
which has been given to every scientific detail. Nothing can wel 
exceed the clearness and delicacy of the illustrative woodcuts 
borrowed from the French edition, or the purity and chromatic 
truth of the coloured plates. Altogether the work may be said tg 
have no parallel, either in point of fulness or attraction, ag g 
popular manual of physical science. 

Avoiding as far as possible technical language, and not even jp. 
sisting on taking his readers into the simplest of the mysteries of 
mathematics, M. Guillemin makes it his aim to bring home the 
truths of nature to the most ordinary understanding. Not that he 
rests content with the simple statement of phenomena or the 
enumeration of facts and figures. What is sought throughout ig 
to enable the student to grasp the truths of physics in thejy 
relative bearings—in other words, to understand and realize thejy 
laws, and so to enter in some degree into the soul which may bg 
conceived to lie behind the veil of external nature. In seeking to 
place itself thus in communion with nature, the soul of man, ag 
the author remarks at the outset, draws from two springs both 
bright and pure and equally fruitful, Art and Science. It is b 
different, it may even be said by opposite, methods that man hag 
to reach those springs in order to satisfy his thirst for the ideals 
of truth and beauty. “ The artist abstains from dulling the 
brilliancy of his impressions by a cold analysis. The man of 
science, on the contrary, in pe of nature, endeavours only to 
strip off the magnificent and poetical surroundings and to dissect 
it, so to speak, in order to dive into all the hidden secrets.” Yet 
is the enjoyment of the physicist not less than that of the artist 
when he has succeeded in reconstructing as an intelligible who! 
in the harmony which it displays to the eye of science, this wo 
of phenomena, of which his 7 of abstraction has enabled him 
to investigate the laws. the unity and continuity which 
modern science is for ever showing to prevail through all nature, 
the philosopher finds a counterpart to that ‘harmony which 
forms the charm of art. In the varying modes of force, which 
ultimately run up into and are lost in one single and all- 
pervading impulse, he traces a rhythm which may possibly 
one day be as surely shown to explain the whole cycle of 
shesleet phenomena as it has long been known to explain the 
musical scale and the prismatic colours. What was perhaps litile 
more than a dream, or at best a prophetic glimpse, of the acute 
Greek intellect, that motion was the ultimate law or principle of 
things, has been all but demonstrated as underlying we depart. 
ment of physics. What are gravity, sound, heat, light, electricity, 
in the ultimate analysis, but modes of motion? For gravity 
itself, in the case of which some exception might be taken to a 
formula so universal, may in its statical aspect be regarded as 
force in equilibrio. If our knowledge of electricity does not as 
yet permit us to refer the distinctive facts which mark its agency to 
rhythmical vibrations of a hypothetical medium, there is no longer 
any hesitation on the of science in assigning this as the com- 
mon law of which sound, heat, and light are the several expo- 
nents. Into what may properly be termed the metaphysics of 
nature it is not indeed the aim of M. Guillemin to enter, asit 
forms in truth no part of the special study of physics. Ni evertheless 
it will be found that the facts of nature as interpreted by him 
admit, and indeed run up into, this higher law of generalization, 
In our search for the absolute in nature, which ever eludes our gr 
we are at all events of necessity thrown upon some standard whi 
may approach most nearly to a common measure of the properties 
and qualities of matter. For this the laws of number and figure, 
in which nature has its ground and root, have to be consulted, 
Certain units of measurement are in the first instance coma 
and for the due comprehension of these Mr. Lockyer has add 
an introductory chapter. The French or metric system has been 
retained by the editor as not only being that of the original work, 
and that generally in use throughout Europe, but as being the 
best system for scientific purposes. He explains at the same 
time the formulz necessary for determining the English equiva 
lents. It would have been well to put his readers on their 

uard against the assumed absolute precision of the French 
linear standard, by adverting to the error well known to have 
crept into the primary measurement of the arc of the meridi 
were it not that the system is independent of this error. Empiri 
and approximative only as our old-fashioned standards of length 
indisputably are, it must not be forgotten that the more ambitious 
system which claims for itself a cosmical basis admits in its degree 
an empirical element; and that it is not in the absolute sense, but 
as a matter of inference and by approximation only, that we can 
be said to know the distance from the equator to the pole, Still, 
as Mr. Lockyer shows, it enables us to deduce the units of 
capacity, together with those of mass and weight, and, com- 
bining these with the units of time or duration astronomically de 
termined, to proceed to the units of velocity and of mechanical work. 
The unit of heat, of course, enters into the calculation of all 


physical work, as affecting all material bodies in respect to mass of 
| weight. The French unit of heat (called a caloric) isthe amount 
| necessary to raise one kilogramme (2°2046215 lbs.) of water, 
| 1° Centigrade in temperature—strictly from 0° C. to 1° ©. Our 
mechanical unit, the foot-pound, is the force needed to raise one 

pound weight one foot above the earth. In France the kilogram- 

métre is the unit, being the force necessary to raise one kilogramme 
to a height of one méatre, and is equivalent to 7:233 foot-pounds. 
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For a more strictly mathematical precision of units and calculation 
of standards such elements as degrees of latitude, height above sea 
level, atmospheric pressure, temperature, and even electrical con- 
ditions, have to be introduced, which lie beyond the scope of a 
ular manual like the present. The English reader, we observe 
the way, will not be sorry that, though in general adhering to 
rench measures, the editor makes at times use of formulas better 
understood in this country, as in the instance of the velocities of 
falling bodies in illustration of the laws of attraction—a section 
of the first of his seven books, that on Gravity. 

In his second book, on Sound, M. Guillemin begins by enume- 

rating the different ways in which sound can be produced and 
pagated in solids, liquids, and gases, distinguishing the ratio of 
yelocity or intensity through such various media as common air, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid gas, salt water and fresh, and 
different metals, woods, and glass. The experiments by which the 
accompanying scales have been determined are vividly described 
by the aid of graphic illustrations. Passing on to the sub- 
ject of reflection and refraction, the author explains both mathe- 
matically and by experiment the laws of incidence and reflection, 
tracing the effect of sonorous waves in the case of curious echoes, 
as well as in instrumental arrangements specially prepared for 
the purpose. Among the most novel and interesting apparatus 
of this kind is that of M. Sondhauss for demonstrating in acoustics 
the action of a law exactly corresponding to refraction in optics. 
When sound passes from one medium to another its velocity 
changes with the elasticity of the medium; and if it enters the 
second medium obliquely, a deviation of the sonorous wave ensues; 
the ray of sound being brought thereby nearer the normal to 
the surface of separation of the two media if the velocity is less 
in the second than in the first, just as a ray of light is changed in 
direction when entering a prism whereby it is retarded. A lens of 
collodion is filled with carbonic acid gas, in which the velocity of 
sound is to that in common air as 262 to 331 metres in a second. 
The sonorous waves impinging upon the surface of the lens are 
refracted on passing through the gas, and, issuing on the other side, 
are brought to a focus. If a watch is placed in the axis of the 
lens on one side, there is in the axis on the other side a point 
wherethe ticking of the watch is heard witha maximum of distinct- 
ness, showing a convergence of the sonorous waves towards the con- 
jugate focus of the lens, in direct illustration of the law of refraction. 
till more attractive perhaps, as well as of more practical application, 
is the beautiful series of experiments by which the laws of vibra- 
tion in strings, rods, pipes, and metal plates are made actually 
visible, and their co-efficients of velocity determinable by the eye. 
To. this branch of acoustical science the name of phonautography 
has of late been given. The distinctions of pitch, as well as of 
that subtler quality of sound which Professor Tyndall proposes to 
call clang-tint (German klang-farbe, French timbre) having been 
made clear, it is shown how the number of vibrations is deter- 
mined which corresponds to a given note, by means of the toothed 
wheel of Savart, and the more delicate and precise Syren of 
Cagniayd Latour and Seebeck. A series of diagrams obtained by 
the self-registering action of a vibrating tuning-fork, or a metallic 
rod armed with very fine points, upon a revolving cylinder covered 
with lamp-black—a graphic method recently carried out into great 
perfection from an original idea of Savart’s—makes most interest- 
ingly visible the number of sonorous vibrations. Figs. 115 and 
116 furnish facsimiles of proofs thus obtained by combinations 
of parallel and rectangular vibratory movements for the determi- 
nation of musical intervals. It is to be observed that pitch alone 
isconcerned with the number of vibrationsthus determined. Neither 
the intensity of the sound, whether strong or feeble, nor the 
clang-tint, is affected thereby. Nor has the nature of the 
sonorous body any influence upon the number of vibrations. The 
nature of the musical scale, as grounded in the numerical rela- 
tionship of sound-vibrations to definite notes, is made as clear as 
the mystery of musical theory can well be made to the popular 
understanding. Much additional light is gained by the optical 
study of sounds, made easy by the recent devices of vibratory 
plates, of illuminated strings, and of M. Kcenig’s ingenious tubes 
with manometric flames; together with his still more wonder- 
‘ful ne cy for analysing clang-tints, by which Helmholtz has 
arrived at his remarkable scheme of harmonics, treated at some 
length, and with admirable clearness, in Professor Tyndall’s recent 
work on Sound. 

M. Guillemin opens his third book with preparing his readers 
to enter upon a fairy-like enchanted world, a world of wonders— 
the world, that is, of light and colour. And well does the execu- 
tion of his programme justify his promise. Of all the marvels 
which recent scientific progress has to show, none can be said to 
surpass in point of beauty, complexity, or refinement, the pheno- 
mena which have been opened to the eye in nature by such novel 
media of research as the polariscope, the Nicol prism, and, above 
all, the ctroscope. Our author leads up to the most recent 
tesults of optical research by taking his readers through the 
simplest and most elementary laws of light and colour. The most 
advanced scheme of analysis and classification applied to the solar 
‘Spectrum is set forth by means of the chromatic circles and scales of 
colour, of which three exquisite examples are borrowed from M. 
Chevreul’s work on “Colour in its Application to the Indus- 
trial Arts.” The first of these beautifully tinted steel plates 
shows the scale, or graduated tones, of pure colour; in the second 
these are subdued or toned down by ¢; of black. Dividing the circle 
ito equal sections, and, after placing atequal distances red, yellow, 
and blue wools, proceeding to intercalate the intermediate grades 


of colour, M. Chevreul obtains already 1,440 different tones, all 
deduced trom the chromatic scale of pure colours. By succes- 
sively subduing the 72 tones of this circle by the addition of 1, 2, 
3, &c. 1oths of black, nine circles of subdued colours are formed ; 
and each of the 72 tones which they comprise becoming in its 
turn the type of a scale of 20 new ones, proceeding from black to 
white, there follows for the complete series a scale of 14°440 
tones; adding to which the zo tones of neutral grey, we get no 
less than 14°420 different tones. Even thus, however, the scale 
of colours required in the arts is far from being exactly satisfied, 
since it is said that the Romans in their mosaics used more than 
30,000 tints. Another of M. Guillemin’s plates exhibits with 
great accuracy and bene she spectroscopic bands and tints of 
different light sources, solar, s' , metallic, gaseous, and elec- 
tric; the significance of which, in their bearing upon the ultimate 
nature of light and the proof of the undulatory theory, is explained 
in one of the most instructive chapters of the work, to which the 
English editor has made considerable additions. The pheno- 
mena of diffraction as connected with the principle of inter- 
ference of luminous waves are seen in a couple of no less 
beautiful plates, the one exhibiting monochromatic fringes under 
the action of red light through narrow slits or apertures, the 
other polychromatic fringes resulting from the passage of light 
through a grating with el or cross lines, as well as ee 
pag objects, such as the fibres of ribbon or the feather of a 


Embarrassed by the difficulty of selecting for notice icular 
sections of M. Guillemin’s elaborate work, we have allowed our 
choice to be guided in the main by the pictorial accessories which 
form so prominent and so instructive a feature of the book. What 
experiments are in the hands of a skilful lecturer, illustrations 
in this refined and delicate style of art are to a — expositor 
of nature like our author. e have not space for doing justice to 
the fulness and variety of detail with which he sets forth in suc- 
cessive books the phenomena of magnetism, heat, and electricity, 
The difficulty of representing luminous effects by fixed lines and 
colours will account for much of the hardness and solidity which 
strike the eye as defects in the illustration of forms of electrical 
discharge (lig. 35), the electrical brush, according to Van 
Marum (fig. ex or the incandescence of carbon points in the 
electric light (tig. 441). The same disappointment will inevitably 
make itself felt when those who have been familiar with the mag- 
nificent scintillations of the electric arc in rarified gases, as shown in 
Geissler’s tubes, or of phosphorescence in uranium glass, in sulphate 
of quinine, or in certain salts, such as the sulphides of stron- 
tium and calcium, compare the effects of nature with the equiva- 
lents, fairly executed as they are, which the art of the engraver 
has to offer in the plate at the end of the volume. Direct rivalry 
of this kind is of course out of the question. What we feel, 
however, bound to say, and what we say with pleasure, is that 
among works of its class no publication can stand comparison either 
in literary completeness or in artistic grace with M. Guillemin’s 
Forces of Nature. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE.* 


Fes our readers may be assumed to have made acquaintance 
with the “ Autocrat ” and the “ Professor” who successive ly 
ruled the breakfast-table at a certain New England boarding- 
house. Perhaps they have felt that if the reality had any re- 
semblance to the imaginary theatre of Dr. Holmes’s lively con- 
versations, the best thing they could do would be to cross the 
Atlantic and offer themselves as boarders without delay. In this 
dull world, however, conversation is rapidly becoming a forgotten 
art; and even in its palmiest days conversation never sparkled 
with such unflagging vivacity as it does in Dr. Holmes’s pages. 
No person, and @ fortiori no set of Reorle, ever talked, as Dr. 
Holmes remarks, like the School vo, dal, For the best talk 
that has ever been talked would be wofully flat if taken down 
literally by a shorthand writer; witticisms bear to common- 
lace remarks much the same proportion that diamonds bear to 
irt in the South African diggings; and a many conver- 
sational diamonds show a strange decline in lustre when ex- 
amined by the light of day. Dr, Holmes, however, when acti 
as his own Boswell, can sift the gems from the rubbish; an 
if he, like everybody else, seldom presents us with brilliants 
of the first water, he has at any rate literary jewels = 
to make his pages sparkle and flash very pleasantly from the 
first to the last. It would be very difficult, and fortunately it 
would now be superfluous, to attempt any elaborate analysis of 
the peculiarities of Dr. Holmes’s style. The “good, faithful, 
loving reader, who never finds fault, who never gets sleepy over 
his pages, whom no critic can an out of a liking for him, and 
to whom he is always happy in addressing himself,” is, we may 
assume, merely the representative of a numerous body. To him 
or to them it is unnecessary to say why the “ Autocrat ” and the 
“ Professor” were very agreeable companions; he or they knew 
the quaint touches of humour, the facility of discovering felicitous 
illustrations, the playfulness mixed with a pleasant vein of senti- 
ment, and the defects, more ae to be called merits because 
essential to the character of a humorist, such as an occasional 
garrulity and a touch or two of good-humoured self-esteem, which 


* The Poet at the Breakfast-table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. London: 
Routledge & Sons, 1872, 
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made their lucubrations always amusing, and very often something 
better than amusing. 

If we were now introducing Dr. Holmes for the first time, 
we should be forced, difficult as the task would be, to at- 
tempt to give some analysis of the qualities of a writer whose 
— pleasure it is to elude analysis by eccentric turns of 
thought and arbitrary combinations of apparently incongruous 
sentiments. One can characterize pretty fairly the obvious 
——— of a writer who plods steadily in his literary harness 
ike a horse between the shafts of a heavy cart. But when an 
author’s nature prompts him to be always going off like a squib at 
unexpected moments in unforeseen directions, it is as difficult to 
describe him as to determine the impetus which guides a swallow 
or a humming-bird in their capricious flights. The accepted modé 
of criticism in such cases is to compare a writer with his former 
self. We might endeavour to arrange the three books of the 
series in order of merit, and to point out that our old friend is 
growing feebler in his style, or to declare that his mind has 
ecome obviously riper and stronger. We decline, however, to 
undertake this invidious task, for sufficient reasons. In the first 
place, it can scarcely be done with any degree of fairness. In 
such comparisons allowance must be made for a change in the 
reader as well as in the writer. If we liked the “ Autocrat” better 
than the “ Poet” the cause may have been that the style was new 
to us, or that we were a good many years younger at our first 
reading ; and neither of these causes Will affect the impartial reader 
of a later generation. There is almost always some disappointment 
in the first reading of a new book by an old favourite. We 
remember the stock of pleasant surprise which came upon us 
when we first dacovered him for ourselves ; and we are very un- 
reasonably disappointed because ourappetite isno longer sokeenwhen 
we have reached the second course as it was at the first. On the 
other hand, if the “Poet” appeals to us more forcibly than the 
“ Autocrat,” it may simply be that we have been so much prepossessed 
in the author's favour that we are amused even by his failures, as 
a party will roar with laughter at the commonplaces of some 
celebrated wit when they would not have yielded a smile to the 
same words in another mouth. Some people cannot say that it is 
a fine day without being supposed to have made a brilliant 
epigram. And finally, a book of this kind is scarcely judged 
fairly by a critic who reads it through with an eye to review. It 


should lie about on one’s table and be taken up at odd ends of. 


time, and one would then probably find by gradual inference 
whether it was worthy to be placed on the favoured shelf amidst 
the sultanas of the library, or would have to be exiled to some 
penal settlement amidst the rubbish destined to transportation to 
the secondhand bookseller. We cannot profess to have bestowed 
so much time and attention upon the Poet at the Breakfast-Table, 
and were we todo so before giving an account of its merits, it 
would already have passed into that period of comparative 
eclipse into which even the most brilliant of books must sink 
when the first blush of novelty has disappeared. We shall there- 
fore content ourselves with saying that the vein which Dr. 
Holmes has worked so long gives no signs of exhaustion. 
Whether he has brought to light as much sterling ore as 
on former occasions need not be decided; but at any rate he 
writes with his old buoyancy, and does not make upon us the 
unpleasant impression as of a rider flogging a tired horse, and 
producing a wretched jog-trot in place of the old lively paces. 
The best thing that we can do is to dip into Dr. Holmes’s pages 
pretty much at random, and produce what we find for our readers’ 
edification. The setting of the conversations is pretty much the 
same as of old. The main speaker is known as the Master, the 
title being derived from his degree as Master of Arts, but being 
also appropriate on account of the air of authority with which he 
lays down the law. The Master is described as an old man in 
spectacles with large round glasses, and iron-grey hair. He isa 
sturdy personage, whose furrowed face bears marks of “hard 
thinking and square stand-up fights with life and all its devils.” 
He has in him a touch of satire, and a tendency to put covert 
meanings into apparently careless words. He is employed chiefly 
in profound meditation upon the general order of things, and in 
putting the said meditations into a book. Indeed he announces 
towards the conclusion of the volume that “the one central fact 
in the order of things which solves all questions is”—but what it 
is will never be known until the Master’s book is published, and 
possibly not then, for, as Dr. Holmes observes, a thought threatened 
with publicity has a strange way of shrinking towards mediocrity, 
as a great pumpkin, the wonder of a village, seems to lose one- 
third of its dimensions between its native field and the table of 
the agricultural show, where it reposes besides the enormous 
pumpkins from other wondering villages. All which cannot blind 
us to the fact that the Master is merely another avatar of Dr. 
Holmes himself, speaking with an air of authority which would 
not be quite reconcilable with the use of the third person. Round 
the Master and the Poet is a group of the old familiar kind. There 
is the landlady, a refined and kindly relative of Mrs. Gamp; there 
is the faded vay t who has seen better times, for even in a demo- 
cratic cour.try there is such a phenomenon as faded gentility, and, 
as the Master dogmatically informs us, there grow upon New 
England soils both pitch pines and white pines ; there is, again, 
the “ man of letters,” whom we have recognized as interviewing 
a number of distinguished politicians and writing bits of personal 
ossip in obscure corners of newspapers; and the “member of the 
aouse,” a gentleman who, in spite of the Yankee twang indi- 
cated in the method of spelling the last word of his title, 


has a strong family resemblance to certain Parliamentary Te. 
presentatives of English manufacturing towns. Then we ‘hayg 
a gentleman known as the Scarabee, from his peculiar py. 
suits. With touching modesty he repudiates the title of entomo. 
logist, on the ground that one lifetime is but a small tribute to 
to the charms of a single group in the great insect world. ie 
devotion to the scarabei has resulted in giving even to his figureg 
powerful resemblance to the shape of an attenuated beetle; ang 
when he presents a little token, in the shape of a diamond beetle 
to a young couple about to be married, he suggests that if the 
lady does not care to wear it as an ornament in her hair, there 
may not improbably be Jarve in time who will like to look at it, 
This professional joke lightens his melancholy features with the 
only attempt at a smile which is observed during the progress of 
the narrative. The couple of lovers, whose union is expected to 
produce the aforesaid Juarve, are a lady of the nervous American 
type, who is doomed to write fiction in second-rate magazines 
until she receives an offer from an enthusiastic young astronomer 
who commences his flirtation by exhibiting to her a double star, 
and afterwards excites remark by proposing to her to come and look 
for stars by daylight. Finally there is a youth oa known ag 
That Boy, or Bub, the last nickname being a playful abbreviation 
of Beelzebub. He is turned to account by a habit of dischargi 
& popgun at troublesome speakers when they have reached 
critical point in the conversation. The various personages, how. 
ever, are little more than a chorus to the Master and the P 
who discourse in a digressive fashion about all manner of sub. 
jects, both lively and severe. They condescend to contemptible 
uns, or they touch upon problems such as those which Straus 
as been discussing in his last book; and if the merit of their 
reflections may be often doubtful, they are at least never irreverent 
or flippant. 

Opening the book without any definite plan, we come, for 
example, upon a discussion of some interest to critics. What 
is to be done, asks the Poet, with a young author who comes 
to you for advice? An ingenuous youth, he says—and ap- 
parently he is quoting an historical fact—called upon him 
years ago, and produced the following lines as a specimen of hi 
poetical talents :— 

Are you in the vein for cider ? 

Are you in the tune for pork ? 
Hist! for Betty’s cleared the larder, 
And turned the pork to soap. 


‘Lhe Poet begs us to restrain the hasty judgment which has doubtless 
risen to our lips. ‘Here,’’ he benevolently suggests, “was a 
sense of rhythm and an effort in the direction of rhyme; here was 
an honest transcript of an occurrence in daily life, told with a cer 
tain idealizing expression, recognizing the existence of impulses, 
mysterious instincts impelling us even in the selection of our 
sustenance.” We are glad, however, that this sympathizing critic 
was not carried away by his own benevolence. He indirectly 
hinted to the ambitious author that his poem “ wanted dignity of 
incident and grace of narrative; that there was no atmosphere to 
it, nothing of the light that never was, and so forth”; and, in 
short, suggested delicately that he had better stick to his pro 
sion. However, the Poet's leaning is obviously to the side of 
leniency, and he is eloquent on the wickedness of cruelly quench- 
ing arising ambition. Before you anatomize a gushing young 
lady's copy of verses, he says, try an easy experiment. Write 
down her stanzas on a sheet of paper and drop them out of your 
window. See how gently it will fall 

through the soft air, always tending downwards, but sliding softly from 
side to side, wavering, hesitating, balancing, until it settles as noiselessly as 
a snowflake upon the all-receiving bosom of the earth! Just such would 
have been the fate of poor Angelina’s fluttering effort if you had left it to 
itself. It would have slanted downward into oblivion so sweetly and 

that she would never have known when it reached that harmless consum- 
mation. 


There is much truth in this allegory which critics might often 
do well to remember. Meanwhile, we will venture to app 
another story related by Dr. Holmes. The Japanese, so he 

us, have a singular system of surgery. They run long slender 
needles into their patients in order to cure rheumatic and other 
complaints. They had dolls made, and marked upon them the 
places into which needles had been stuck without doing serious 
injury. They probably said as little as might be of the experi- 
ments which had resulted unfavourably. In the course of a few 
centuries or so their doll was spotted all over with safe places for 
the insertion of needles. The parable has many applications; we 
will only remark that critics would find such a doll extremely 
useful as a representative of authors. Much criticism consists im 
running fine needlesinto tender places. A little experience shows, 
however, that some of these tender spots are not so tender as they 
seem. Others, on the contrary, which one would not have expected 
to be very sensitive cannot be pierced without serious results. Such 
a dummy, for example, would show that in the region of the moral 
sense an author may be insensible to the longest and sharpest probes. 
Call him immoral, and he will be rather gratified than otherwise. 
But to accuse him of a trifling defect of accuracy, or to suggest 1 
the remotest way that he is not always entirely free from dulness 
is to give mortal offence. Critics who have to deal with young 
authors should study the subject, and run in their needles in § 

a way as to set up a healthy irritation without risking injury to ® 
vital part. To do this to perfection is the high art of criticism, 
and requires a steady hand and a quick eye. Still it can be done 
by a man possessed of the necessary aptitude and properly 
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to his trade; and such a person discharges a very useful function, 
though it may at first sight appear to be rather cruel. 

Dr. Holmes has not much to fear from such literary surgeons. 
We do not profess to be | ge a and we cannot therefore confirm 
or dispute the verdict of the ye. sped reader in his concluding 
stanzas, who in the year 1972 finds a copy of the Auto- 
crat trio exposed on a bookstall. Few and fortunate are the 
writers who will be read a century after the appearance of their 
books by any except curious historians of literature. But it ought 
to be enough to satisfy an ordinary vanity if a man has given 

easure to a large circle of readers on both sides of the Atlantic 
or one generation; and Dr. Holmes may claim the praise of 


having accomplished that feat without fear of contradiction, 


RUSSIAN CONSPIRATORS IN SIBERIA.* 


IEW revolutionary outbreaks have been, more senseless, or 
F have proved more damaging to the cause they were intended 
to assist, than the Russian mpg | insurrection of December 14, 
1825. Taking advantage of the loyal devotion of a part of the 
army to the Grand Duke Constantine, whom many of the soldiers 
looked upon as a rightful monarch ousted from the throne by a 
usurping brother, a small body of conspirators brought about a 
conflict which resulted in the confirmation of the despotism which 
they wished to overthrow, and which a prudent opposition might 
have greatly modified. But the history of that unfortunate 
revolt has already (Saturday Review, August 1, 1863) been dis- 
cussed in our columns; we will refer to it now only in reference 
to its effect upon the fate of its victims. 

Of these unhappy men numerous memoirs have been written. 
Under the title oP Zapiski Dekabristof, or Memoirs of the Decem- 
brists, several volumes were published nine years ago by Mr. 
Herzen, and various collections of the letters and poems of 
the “Decembrists” have been printed in Germany. But 
the most important work that has as yet appeared upon the 
subject is the Autobiography of Baron Andrei Evgenievich 
Rosen, a German version of which was published in 1869, and 
a Russian in 1870. Of the German work Mr. Mildmay has now 
given us an English translation. 

It is impossible to read these Memoirs without experiencing a 
feeling of strong aversion for the system which drove into mutiny 
such men as their author, and under which he and many of his 
comrades in misery underwent so much unnecessary suffering. 
The December revolt was a crime as well as a mistake, and those 
who led it were not unjustly regarded by the law as having for- 
feited their claim to existence. Had they been shot at once, it 
would have been difficult to find fault with the strict justice of 
their sentence ; but every one must feel indignant against the cold 
implacability evinced towards many, not only of the leaders but 
also of the led, and sustained throughout so many years. We 
may take as an illustration the case of one of the less known 
conspirators. Gavryl Batenkof had distinguished himself by his 
courage during the campaign of 1814, and by his scientific 
acquirements at a later period, when he became the trusted assist- 
ant of Speransky and Arakcheef. After the revolt of 1825 he 
was condemned to hard labour for life, but his sentence was 
changed into one of a much more severe nature. For twenty 
years he was kept in close confinement, for the ter part of 
the time in a casemate within the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul, 
never seeing any one but his warders, who always visited him 
in couples that he might not have a chance of indulging in 
conversation. For a long time neither books nor papers were 
allowed him, his single recreation being to work at certain hours 
in a garden, which a kindly chief had thrown open to the prisoners 
within the fortress. In it he planted a - from an apple-tree, 
and from that day, says his biographer, “he lived only that he 
might see the slip grow up into a tree.” At last he was freed from 
solitary confinement, thanks to the kind offices of the commandant 
of the fortress, and was sent to Siberia, where he remained till he 
was amnestied with the rest of the somes in 1856. During 
his long imprisonment he had almost lost the power of speech, 
although he was accustomed “to think aloud,” and certain words 
he had entirely forgotten. Just before his transference to the 
fortress in which he was to endure eighteen years of solitary con- 
finement he composed a poem, the last few lines of which may 
be quoted in order to give an idea of the thoughts which were 
— through the mind of this man, whom it pleased the 

peror to torment :— 

Whether persecuted or forgotten, I retain within my heart a store of in- 
exhaustible love for that new life which shall be after this. Ye may invent 
new torments, but ye cannot stifle in the dungeon the hopes of a happy 
resurrection. Immortality! in thee alone is the single solace of the un- 
happy. In the oblivion of the grave there is rest, and in hope there is 
consolation. Here all things will pass away like a dream, Let us wait 
until the summoning voice shall resound. We will endure, bearing our 
burden of woes. Quietly wil] the flame of life burn out and disappear. 
Another of the poet prisoners, Alexander Bestujef, is said to have 
made so favourable an impression by his frank and candid replies 
during his examination that the Emperor promised to pardon him— 
and kept his word by sending him into the Caucasus as a private 
soldier. There he behaved with such courage that he was pro- 
moted from the ranks, and was sepslemented by his chiefs for the 
John Mildmay. London: Smith & Elder. 1872. 


Cross of St. George. He is supposed to have been killed during a 
fight with the mountaineers in a forest, for after it no tidings of 
him were ever received. His body, like that of the Hungarian 
poet Petifi, was never discovered. Here is a prose rendering of 
one of his shorter lyrics, written by him in imitation of a well- 
known Russian popular song :— 

It is not the wind that roars through the green forest. It is Muravief 
marching to the feast of blood. With his soldiers go, eager to lay down 
their lives in defence of Mother Russia. 

It is not the hurricane that has laid low the mighty oak. It is the 
treacherous worm that has undermined it. 

Down has the good sun dropped ; over the battle-field stretches the night 
of ite bog that field a war horse stands; on the ground beside it lies its 

ou er. 
¥ O steed of mine! to holy Kief gallop fast. There dwell my com 
there lives my brother dear. Carry to them my fying igh, and say 
could not bear my chains. I could not outlive the thought that not 
even by my blood could I purchase my freedom. 

Another of the poets who were sent into the Caucasus as private 
soldiers was Prince Alexander Odoefsky, whose “ bright blue eyes, 
and lively speech, and ringing childlike laugh,” Lermontof has 
described in one of his poems. Of a meeting with him at Piati- 

rsk O, has given an interesting account. It ap in 

is article on the ‘‘ Waters of the Caucasus,” published in the 
Polar Star, a Russian periodical which for some time existed in 
London, and which was named after one which had been 
and supported in Russia by some of those writers to whom the 
December revolt proved fa Among the literary men who were 
banished to Siberia Wilhelm Kuchelbecker was one of the most 
industrious composers. On his death-bed he pointed to a large 
trunk which he had filled with his manuscripts, and said to his 
wife, “ There is my fortune, take care of it for the children.” On 
the children of his brother, it may be remarked, a most unmerited 
misfortune fell. Michael Kuche becker, after having worked out 
his term of hard labour, settled as a colonist in Siberia, married 
a priest’s daughter, and had a large family by her. Suddenly he 
was informed that his marriage was invalid, inasmuch as he and 
his wife had acted as god-parents years before at the baptism of a 
child, and were therefore too closely connected by spiritual affinity 
to be able to contract a legal union ; and the marriage was actually 
abrogated by the Holy Synod, which remained deaf to the un- 
happy father’s repeated entreaties that his children might be de- 
clared legitimate. He sought for solace in unremitting attention 
to the wants of the sick poor among whom he lived. In the 
remote parts of Siberia in which he dwelt it was almost im 
sible for the peasants to obtain medical assistance until Kuchel- 
becker undertook to help them. Without receiving any other 
reward than the thanks of his needy patients, he toiled away 
among them for years, and when his last hour came, in 1859, it 
found him at his good work by the side of one of the many sick- 
beds to which he was accustomed to bring solace. 

Among the conspirators who were hanged, five in number, was 
at least one poet of mark, Kondraty Ryléef. The name of one of 
his fellow-sufferers, Paul Peste rendered familiar to 
many ears by its association with a piece of music which he was 
said by the publisher to have composed on the eve of his execu- 
tion. Another of the ill-fated party, Sergius Mouravief-A postol, 
is represented in a work from which we have already quoted— 
the “ Collection of Poems of the Decembrists,” published at 
Leipzic in 1862—by a few sad verses which he wrote in French 
the year before the fatal outbreak took place. It was thus he 
prophesied about his destiny :— 

Je passerai sur cette 

Toujours réveur et solitaire, 

Sans que personne m’ait connu, 

Ce n’est qu’a la fin de ma carriére, 

Que par un grand trait de lumiére 

On verra ce qu’on a perdu. 
It was in reference to this unfortunate conspirator that the Moura- 
vief who made himself so notorious by his harshness in Lithuania 
during the Polish insurrection of 1863 uttered his ghastly mot. 
“T am of the Mouraviefs who hang, not of those who are hanged,” 
pons the words he “deigned” (as the Russians would say) to 
employ. 

y Tar the miost remarkable for literary ability among the band 
of poet conspirators was Kondraty Ryléef. His poems, some of 
which he wrote on maple-leaves during his imprisonment, fill a. 
volume of considerable size, and many of them rank high in the 
estimation of Russian critics. There is one to which special interest 
is attached by the fact that the hopes expressed in it have been to 
a great measure fulfilled in our own days, so that the writer ap- 
pears to have been actuated at the time of its composition by a 
truly prophetic inspiration. It bears the name of “'The Vision,” 
and is an ode which was written in 1823 in honour of the “ name- 
day ” of the Grand-Duke Alexander Nikolaevich, the present Em- 
peror of Russia. In it the poet describes how he saw the form of 
the great Catherine appear, hovering above the heir to the throne, 
a golden-curled boy, and how he heard her address him as he 
sported among arms or listened entranced to tales of war. There 
have been warlike victories enough, she exclaims to her princely 
descendant ; the bygone years have been sufficiently rich in mili- 
tary glory :— 

A different destiny awaits thee. . . . Do thou love the 
the majesty of the law, and early learn to be a monarch in 
is to bene Pree we and in all things to seek its love; to exalt genius, 


and not to care for birth or barren glitter ; to bestow enlightened laws on the 


wide regions of the North; to purify men’s morals by wise teaching ; to 
confirm faith within their hearte. 
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Love the voice of free truth, but crush the ignoble, unjust spirit of slavery. 
Be the defender of thy subjects’happiness; to defend that is the first duty of 
amonarch. Be the proteetor of enlightenment. It is the trusty friend of 

teous power. 

rive we comprehend the spirit of the age, to learn the needs of the Rus- 
sian realm. Be a man for men, for citizens a citizen. Be an Antonine upon 
the throne, with wisdom installed in thy and greater glory wilt 
thou gain for thyself than have ever gained heroes and monarchs, 
Much might have been made of such a man as this. What the 
authorities did do with him was to hang him, and that not well. 
For when he and his four companions were turned off from the 
scaffold, he and Pestel and Kakhofsky fell to the ground, their 
ropes having broken. “ Ryléef’s cap fell off,” says an — 
“and exposed to sight his blood-bedabbled brow, and the bl 
which was oozing from behind his right ear.” He is said to have ex- 
claimed, “ What can be expected of a Government which does not 
even know how to hang!” But we have long ago learnt to dis- 
trust most of the sayings which have become historical. 

We have dwelt on the poetic side of the characters of the men 
who headed the military insurrection of December 1825 because 
it explains so much in their behaviour that might otherwise have 
been unintelligible. They were not vulgar conspirators, urged by 
vanity, restlessness, or selfishness. They were enthusiasts who 
took a poetic view of their position and that of their fellow- 
countrymen, and who threw away their lives or their liberties in 
a hopeless attempt to gain for their country, by arms and in asingle 
hour, blessings which required for their maturing the peaceful 
influence of years. By what long sufferings, most patiently en- 

the greater part of these mistaken enthusiasts expiated 
their fatal error may be learnt from Baron Rosen’s a 
interesting narrative of his exile in Siberia and the Caucasus. It 
is a book which every one ought to read, and the reading of which 
will occupy but little time, and therefore we need not quote from 
its ere. The account of Baron Rosen’s somewhat unintel- 
ligible behaviour at the time of the mutiny, of the petty vexations 
he had afterwards to endure, of the unrelenting severity with 
which he was so long persecuted, of the meanness of most of 
the officials by whom he was surrounded, and the difficulties 
which those of a nobler stamp experienced when they attempted 
to improve the existing state of things, will enable the readers of 
to-day to form some idea of what was that Russia of half a 
century ago, from which so greatly differs the land over which 
Alexander II. now rules. And to all who delight in tales 
of female heroism, who prize such narratives as describe the 
sacrifices which women have made, the sufferings they have cheer- 
fully undergone in order that they might be near those whom 
they loved, and might bring help and solace to them, these Memoirs 
must pees et grateful, so full are they of records of womanly 
devotion self-sacrifice. 


CONINGTON’S PERSIUS.* 


ey fact that the late Professor Conington left an almost 
fimished commentary and translation of Persius will have 
come upon many scholars as an agreeable surprise. This most 
difficult and not least interesting of Latin satirists has not been 
so well or fully handled by English scholars and translators as 
not to leave room for the exercise of the critical and elucidatory 
labours of a practised Latinist; and it is matter of congratula- 
tion that what Munro has done for the poet cf Roman Epicu- 
reanism, Conington has not left undone the poet of Roman 
Stoicism. Indeed it is difficult to rate the boon too highly, for 
with the late Corpus Professor of Latin to edit a poet was to 
turn him and his age, if we may so speak, “ inside out,” 
to weigh his words and phrases, to penetrate his sense and gist, 
and to transmit his own impression of these in the form of a 
parallel translation. So that the student of Persius, to whom 
@ partial and not unmemorable boon was vouchsafed in 1868 in 
the “Catena Classicorum ” edition of Mr. Pretor, has now the 
masterly handling of Mr. Conington to study along with it, to the 
manifest advantage of his own scholarship, which cannot fail to be 
improved by an examination of two independent critics, who are 
often at issue, but always full of acumen and research. In the 
work before us the boon is enhanced by the Professor's preliminary 
leeture on the poet's life and writings, an essay of so much thought 
and soundness of criticism that, Thad it not been reserved for 
the introduction to the present volume, it would have been an 
oversight not to include it in the recently published “ Miscellanies.” 
As we read it, we seem to know a shadowy and strange poet as he 
was never known to us before ; to find a personal interest in the 
brief-lived student of philosophy who was as beautiful in his 
mind as in his person, aud who, while he threw into his Stoicism 
an earnestness and a reality which had not been exhibited by the 
earlier Roman disciples of the school, displayed in his seemin 
it of the very track and footprints ot Horace a distinct an 

individual eon of feeling and a condensed vigour of expression 
peculiarly eminently his own. In a striking passage about 
the reckless hard hitting of Lucilius Mr, Conington contrasts “ the 
arch pleasantry of Horace, the concentrated intellectual scorn of 
Persius, and the declamatory indignation of Juvenal.” And it is 
this characteristic of Persius which really relieves him te a great 


* The Satires of A. Persius Flaceus, With a Translation and Com- 
mentary by John Conington, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. To which is prefixed a Lecture on the Life and 

ritings of Persius, delivered in Oxford by the same Author. Edited by 
H. Nettleshiv. M.A. Oxford: Clarendon 1872. 


extent from the charge of plagiarism, and gives to one “ who hop. 
rowed so much so decided an impression of originality.”” q, 
borrows from the Venusian satirist not only his images—th, 
crock of silver chinking under the harrow, the birthday keeping g 
check on the tale of years, the handful of meal which is offering 
enough from a pure hand and heart—but also the name of his 
usurer Nerius, his physician Craterus, his Pedius, Bestius, ang 
others. He thus tacitly pleads guilty to inexperience of actyg] 
life, and confesses himself obliged, as a recluse, to resort to books 
for his notions and examples of its ways. Yet, as the Professor 
reminds us, so, without the excuse of inexperience, did our owg 
Ben Jonson; and Persius has just title to the praise of making y 
for his loans by a true, pointed, and lively presentation of them jp 
his own fashion. 

Even [writes Mr. Conington] when the picture is entirely Horatian, like 
that of the over-covetous man at his prayers in the Second Satire, the effect ig 
original still, though the very varieties which discriminate it may be 
referred to hints in other parts of Horace’s own works. We wish that he 
had painted from his own observation and knowledge, but we cannot dew 
that he has shown a painter’s power. And where he draws the life that he 
must have known, not from the descriptions of a past age, but from his own 
experience, his portraits have an imaginative truth minutely accurate yet 
highly ideal, which would entitle them to a distinguished place in 
poetical gallery, There is nothing in Horace or Juvenal more striking than 
the early part of the Third Satire, where the youthful idler is at first repre. 
sented, by a series of light touches, snoring in broad noon, while the harvest 
is baking in the fields and the cattle reposing in the shade ; then starting up 
and calling for his books only to quarrel with them; and afterwards the 
scene darkens, and we see the figure of the lost profligate blotting the fore- 
ground, and catch an intimation of yet more fearful punishments in store 
for those who will not be warned in time—punishments dire as any that the 
oppressors of mankind have suffered or devised—the beholding of virtue in 
her beauty when too late, and the consciousness of a corroding secret which 
no other heart can share. 


This passage will serve as a specimen of the eloquence and 
thought evinced in the introductory lecture, and will prepare the 
reader for other equally remarkable passages, such as the account of 
Stoicism at Rome, from its earlier and more theoretical phase to the 
more religious and practical aspect of it with which Persius was 
familiar, or the sketch of satire in its origin and development, in 
which dramatic force survived the dramatic framework. As regards 
political feeling, Mr. Conington, unlike some of Persius’s earlier 
and more recent editors, can see no sign of it in the Satires, and 
is disposed to doubt the supposed allusions to Nero as a poet in 
the First Satire, and as a ruler and statesman in the Fourth. This 
controverts the view of the acute editor, Otto Jahn, as to the 
First Satire, and the confident belief of Mr. Pretoras to the Fourth; 
and it must be confessed that the question remains an open one 
after all that has been urged on both sides. Persius, from one point 
of view, is supposed to describe himself in his prologue as writing 
for his daily ina, in order to divert from himself the hostility of 
the Emperor; from Mr. Conington’s point of view he is regarded 
as saying this only of his contemporaries, with whom, in ridicule, 
he classes himself. Mr. Pretor, after Jahn and others, discovers 
allusions to Nero’s figure in certain verses imitated from Catullus 
after a fashion of which Nero was fond, and traces in a traditional 
various reading of v. 121, “ Auriculas asini quis non habet,” an 
ill-disguised attack upon that Emperor. On the other hand, Mr. 
Conington sees in the First Satire a dispute, not with any definite 
antagonist, but with the spirit of the age, in which artificial helps 
were used to clear the brain for the manufacture of high-sounding 
poetry, and persons of quality dictated their elegiac love-trifles 
on couches of citron, with their dinners not yet digested. The 
question whether Mr. Pretor’s or Mr. Conington’s conjectures are 
more plausible is perhaps more a matter of feeling and sympathy 
than of judgment upon manifest data and premisses. 

With regard to the Fourth Satire, Conington holds that Alcibiades 
does not there stand for Nero, as Casaubon has maintained, but for 
one of the young nobles of the Empire, like the hero of the Third 
Satire, save in so far as the scene is laid at Athens. Again, while 
he understands the critical line on which the former theory 
rests— 

Si puteal nulla cautus vibice flagellas (iv. 49)— 


as relating to exorbitant usury, the traditional interpretation, he 
takes the imaginary usurer of the paragraph, and not a night- 
haunting Nero, for “the scourge of the exchange.” After all the 
question is, as Mr. Conington admits, nice and difficult, nor is it 
clear whence we can obtain materials for a decisive opinion. 

To turn to a more particular examination of the value of the 
translation and commentary, it is not so easy to select one or 
two specimens of excellence as it would be to name a score of 
passages for high commendation. By translation and notes the 
fullest elucidation is given to that curious enumeration, in Sat. i. 
a of the three modes in vogue among the gamins of Imperial 

me of making game of a man behind his back; and to the 
sketch, in 129-30 of the same Satire, of the provincial dignitary 
who was “stuck up” on the strength of a little brief authority 
(“ supinus ” meaning here, as Conington shows from Martial, v. 
8-10, “head in air” or “superbus,” and not, as some translate, 
“Jolling at ease”). Were we to quote the conclusion of the 
Second Satire in Conington’s English for the advantage of the 
unlearned, it would by its force and spirit sufficiently indicate the 
power of the original author to rise upon occasion to natural 
eloquence. A more famous passage, however, is that about the 
end of the self-indulgent man in the Third Satire (“Turgidus hic 
epulis—capite induto subiere Quirites, 98-106) :— 

So our hero goes to the bath, with his stomach distended with eating, and 
looking white, and a vapour of sulphurous properties slowly oozing from 
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makes him let fall | 
; but a shivering comes on over the wine, and e3 : 
Mot tambler from his finger his teeth are exposed and chatter, the rich 
aties eome back again from his dropping jaws. The upshot is horn- 
blowing and tapers ; and at last the deceased, laid out on a high bed and 
daubed with coarse ointment, turns up his heels stark and stiff towards the 
door; and citizens of twenty-four hours’ standing in their caps of liberty 


him to the grave. 
It may be doubted whether heroics or blank verse, even with the 
utmost license of verse-translation, could represent the as 


hically as this ; and indeed the picture stands out so as to te 1 its 
own tale, even were there no note or'comment. But the notes on 
«triental,” “ pulmentaria,” “candela ” (used of untimely funerals), 
«peatulus ” (the dear departed), “capite induto” and “ hesterni 
Quirites,” a sneer at easy terms of citizenship repeated at v. 75, 
Jeave nothing to be desired, and present the poet’s meaning as 
dearly as if he had written in our vernacular. 

Another short extract must be made from the early part of the 
Fifth Satire, to show the translator's skill in bringing out the 

ant force of his original. Cornutus is supposed to be de- 
ing to his pupil, the poet, the unstilted walk of everyday satire 
-16) :— 
) Verba sequeris junctura callidus acri, 
Ore teres modico, pallentes reddere mores, 
Doctus et ingenuo culpam defigere ludo. 
Conington’s translation is as follows :— 

No! your line is to follow the language of common life, with dexterous 
nicety in your combinations, and a moderate rounding of the cheek ; your 
skill must be shown in rubbing against the bloated skin of morality, and 
pinning vice to the ground, in sport which will do for gentlemen. 

of the text here, the Professor parallels “ junctura” by 
i. 65, shows the two-edged fitness of “ acris” as denoting mental 
and material sharpness, indicates the qualification of “ teres ” by the 
epithet “‘modico,” and likens “ingenuo ludo” to Aristotle's de- 
finition of evrpawedia (Rhet. ii. 12). But the translation is self- 
sustained, though the examination of the notes serves to illustrate 
the pains and accuracy with which it is put together. 

One more sample must claim space—a spirited and difficult 

ein the context of the lines just quoted, v. 62-72. They 
in with “ At te nocturnis juvat impallescere chartis,” and show 
that, though philosophy is the true stay of old age, men put it off 
toa day that never dawns :— 
‘our jon isto lose your colour on nightly study ; you are the 
of the preparing the soil of their sowing 
it with Cleanthes’ corn, Yes, it is thence that all, young and old alike, 
should get a definite aim for their desires and a provision for the sorrows of 
old age. “So I will to-morrow.” ‘To-morrow will tell the same tale as to- 
day. “What! do you calla me 4 a great present to make aman?” Aye, 
but when next day comes we have spent what was to-morrow yesterday 


already ; and thi al fresh to-morrow baling out these year: | . z 7 
| sacrilege for me to mutter a word? May it not be done in con- 
| fidence between me and a ditch? In no case or circumstance 


and keeping a little in advance of us. Near as the tire may be, revolving, 
in fact, under the same carriage- as you, you will never overtake it, for 
yours is the hind wheel, and your axle not the first, but the second. 


If we examine the care with which “ purgatas inseris aures 
Fruge Cleantheé” is here represented, the proper force which is 
iven to “ egerit hos annos,” the true light in which (if it is once 
realized) the difficult “jam cras hesternum consumpsimus ” comes 
out, and, above all, the rendering of the striking image of the fore 
and hind wheels of a carriage, and if we observe, in addition, that 
each clause has its difficulties solved and its explanation guaranteed 
a sufficient but not too copious note, it will be agreed that for 
understanding of an involved and often obscure poet no better 
assistance could have been devised. 

Nor is this key to Persius less serviceable in reference to single 
lines and phrases. The Professor’s exactitude forbids him to slur 
over anything that presented even a primd facie difficulty, and 
there are mapy things in Persius which present more than this. 
Thus in the vexed passage (ii. 50, 51)— 

Donec deceptus et ex: 
Nequicquam fundo suspiret nummus 

he discards Jahn’s punctuation, which makes “ deceptus” refer to 
the spendthrift, and “ fundo nummus in imo” to his lament, and 
would probably do the like by the too ingenious suggestion of 
Paley, which makes the money cry out “nequicquam.” As 
Conington explains, abiding by the old punctuation as the more 
obvious and spirited, “ the last coin having been cheated into 
parting with its brethren by the promise that it shall see them 
aan, and many more besides, now sighs to find itself left quite 
without any more hope.” His view is supported by the fact 
that “nummi” is again personified at v. 149. Nor is he less 
helpful in divining grounds for attaching a customary force to 
phrases the point of which is not at first transparent—a test, we 

take it, of a strong scholar. At iii. 69-70 

uid r 

Utile habet ? 
is translated by him “ What is the good of coin fresh from the 
mint?” and when we refer to Pretor we find him remarking that 
there can be no need here to press the sense of “ asper ” =“ rough 
from the die,” because it would be irrelevant. But Conington 
seems to hit the mark when he suggests that Persius may mean 

What is the good of money hoarded up and not circulated 
(tritus)?” In the Fourth Satire (v. 22) scholiasts and commen- 
tators have been endlessly puzzled over the description of old 

elled Baucis— 


Cum bene discincto cantaverit ocima verna— 


“when she cries basil to a low creature of a slave.” Why this 
expression ; why should a herb-seller cry “basil” especially ? 


“Ocimum” or “ um” @ from Pliny, H. N. 20, 12, 48, 
to have been a stimulant injurious to some le. —— 
surmises that the line means a comparison of Baucis’s to 
that of Alcibiades. He serves his own ends by hawking doubtful 
and mischievous goods to his public, as she does tohers. Ina 
line of the same Satire, a little before that just quoted, “ blando 
caudam jactare lo,” “to fawn so iously on the mob 
that strokes you”—in other words, “to be the people’s pet ”—is 
strangely taken by Casaubon (whom Pretor follows) for an image 


borrowed from the peacock. But Persius, as Mr. 

acutely notes, is alluding to the well-known comparison of Alci- 
biades by Aristophanes to a lion’s whelp (Ar. 143 x and 
the deg aria ere (i. 45 


the sense of “exit” in the line “ Quando hee rara avis est, si q' 
tamen aptius exit” is brought out with wonderful fulness by his 
note to the effect that it probably has a double reference toa 
vessel turned out by the potter and to a bird hatched from an egg. 
It is worth notice, too, how nicely Mr. Conington here and there 
gives added force to translation by discerning predicates in such 
cases as “ Siccas canicula messes Jamdudum coquit ” (iii. 5), and 
“ compositas non currere venas” (iii. gt). In iv. 4, 5 is 
another case—“ Rerum prudentia velox Ante pilos venit”—and this 
Mr. Pretor has mystified through not discovering that “velox” is 
to be taken predicatively with “ venit,” “has come rapidly.” 
Enough has been said to show our high estimate of the value of 
whi e Latin text has su to pass through the press. 
Mr. Nettleship excuses the delay of publication by the pressure 
of other work; but the granting of such a plea presumes accu- 
racy and completeness ——— to the time allowed. We 
do not refer to mere slovenly printer’s errors, such as “hours” for 
“horns” as the equivalent for “cornua,” i. 98, or making Mr. 
Conington in a note on ii, 51 say that “ nequicquan fundo num- 
mus in imo”’ is the same as “ nequicquam profundi (!) opes meas” ; 
but to grave and staring discrepancies between text and transla- 
tion, in matters of punctuation which stultify the annotator and 
confuse and perplex the student. By a note on ii. 61 it is clear 
that Conington read and justified by “QO curve in terras 
anime,” and his translation runs “O ye souls that cleave to 
earth.” If we turn to the Latin text on the opposite page we 
find “O curve in ¢erris anime” retained. On iii. 48 “Jure; 
etenim id summum, &c.,” Conington specially prescribes a pause 
at “jure,” and this is utterly ignored in the text which Mr. 
Nettleship has let pass. A Sint olacptiatene will be found 
at Sat.i.11. Even worse discord arises between the text and 
translation at ii 119—“ Men muttire nefas? nec clam, nec cum 


scrobe ?—Nusquam.” From Conington’s English—“And is it 


whatever ”—it is manifest that he meant the Latin to be printed 
as above. But on the other side we find the blundering mis- 
punctuation, “Nec clam, nec cum scrobe, nusquam?”, just as if 
translation and notes had never been written. And in several 
other instances where the translation is all that could be wished, 
obscurity and difficulty arise from a careless omission to revise 
the Latin text so as to correspond with the Professor’s version 
of it. Of course this can be remedied in a second edition; but as 
it stands, it is a scholar’s grievance; and it will probably be 
thought that literary executors ought to abdicate their functions if 
they have no leisure for correcting the press. 


THE PACE THAT KILLS.* 


WE. have here a description of men and manners so sheeting 
that we ask ourselves if Bedlam has broken loose or 

jesse, We know the world pretty well, we fancy ; but of any- 
thing like the world as delineated in this novel we confess we are 
in entire ignorance. There is a young lady among the characters 
who demands our most careful consideration. She is the so-called 
daughter of, “ to condense the subject, one of the greatest ruffians 
in on,” a pawnbroker by trade, a criminal in fact, or, as 
“L. R. E.” puts it, “crime-stained.” This young lady, Evelyn 
Talbot, has been at a school “notoriously fast,” where the girls were 
“ proverbially wild,” and given to readi pay French novels 
with more zeal than their lawful studies; but she issues thence with 
more purity and ignorance of the most elementary conditions of 
human society than would be quite natural in an Esquimaux dameel, 
At sixteen she returns from the country, where she has been rusti- 
cating for a short time, “ the merest child in the world.” A vi 
few months’ instruction in a “certain style of dancing,” whi 
“at first Evelyn thought difficult and even indelicate,” makes her 
such a proficient in an art which generally takes years to perfect, 
that when she makes “her appearance in the ballet at Her 
Majesty’s Opera, her début was a complete success, and a brilliant 
future might have been predicted for her; for the house rang 
with loud plaudits at its entire satisfaction with the brilliant 
dancing, the exquisitely-moulded figure, and the sweet childlike 
face of the new aspirant of its a tion.” 

In the height of her fame Talbot, her so-called father, who has 
ai araagpa up in such wonderful innocence to make money of 
her , sells her for what must have been a sum to 
a Mr. Frank Warburton, the fast son of a 


* The Pace that Kills, A Tale of the Day. By L.R.E. 3 vols. 
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We do not pretend to understand the arcana of a pawnbroker’s 
back parlour; but it strikes us as a little queer that an English 
tleman, whose only fault is a certain want of purpose, and who 
is continually being called “a noble fellow” and the like, should 
buy a mistress of her father as coolly as he would have bought a 
horse at Tattersall’s. “A contract was proposed, a price was 
named, a deed was signed, a small slip of Paper from the 
junior to the senior partner in this brief transaction, and 
they shook hands over a glass of wine and parted, apparent] 
rfectly satisfied with each other.” After this Frank War- 
Emer sets himself to seduce “the child,” as “ L. R. E.” delights 
to call the pretty ballet-dancer of sixteen. He succeeds, and takes 
her down to Scotland, where they pass as Mr. and Mrs. Warbur- 
ton; the sweet innocent neither thinking nor caring about “the 
sacred rite of marriage,” and in fact no more aware of her posi- 
tion than Mr. Gilbert’s Galatea. She is very clever, and Frank, 
who says with cynical honesty that he thought he would 
have been tired of her in a few weeks, becomes really in 
love with her. She learns all sorts of things to please him; 
among others, “she takes lessons in the art of navigation,” which 
is “L, R. E’s” way of saying that she learns to row, “and in 
her most becoming walking dress, with her hat, a perfect gem of 
its kind, pushed carelessly from her heated forehead,” pulls 
her lover about Lake Katrine. In the midst of this Arcadian life 
Frank is summoned to London, under orders ‘to make love toa 
certain wealthy Miss Oliphant from Hong Kong, where her father 
had been engaged in “ coining lacs of rupees.” Frank has to undergo 
a reprimand to begin with. He has only a few loose sovereigns 
left out of a “cool thousand ” which he had drawn in a very few 
months; hence he is in his father’s power. Sohestands likea whipped 
schoolboy in the study where the older man sits reading the paper, 
“and haws and clears his throat to attract his attention.” ‘The 
result of this interview is, that after Frank has delivered himself 
of a virtuous tirade against fashionable women like his mother 
and sisters, he informs these same ladies—his mother and 
sisters, waiting for him in the drawing room—that“ it was all right; 
the governor really wasn’t such a bad sort of fellow after all.” 

Frank Warburton is not the only man who goesat this “ killing 
pace.” The Marquis of Hautville is another English gentleman 
of honour and probity who considers it no dishonour to seduce 
his friend’s wife, Mrs. Heyland, and then to allow his chums at 
the club to quote her as an example, and to badger him about her 
as freely as if she were the most notorious Anonyma of her day. 
Nor does Mr. Heyland the husband, also a fine-hearted English 
seme scruple to — his dishonour with unruffled good 

umour; finding in the lightening of his expenses and the amuse- 
ment of his wife, who is received into the best houses because she 
is the notorious chére amie of a young marquis with forty thousand 
a year, sufficient reasons why the pleasant arrangement should 
goon. One peculiarity of these two young men, the wag and 
the banker’s son, is the multiplicity of their affaires. The Marquis 
of Hautville has seduced Mrs. Heyland, but he flirts with Kate 
Warburton, and finally marries Helen Maynard, the sister of a 
clergyman who owns a church at Keswick. Frank Warburton 
has seduced Evelyn Talbot ; but he makes love to Florence Bel- 
lew, then offers his hand to Miss Oliphant, and finally, after 
po aay he marry Evelyn, marries Florence. And no one seems to 
think that all this involves anything like shame or reproach. 
These men’s moods change like the wind. The Marquis of 
Hautville, who knows that Kate Warburton loves him and ex- 
sen him to make her an offer, has a conversation with her at 

eswick in which he calls her by her Christian name without 
ceremony, and tells her that she is a far better girl in the country 
than she was in the town. “ Never, even when flushed and 
heated in the ball-room, with the intoxicating incense of worship 
and adoration floating around you, Kate,’ says the Marquis, 
“ never, to my mind, did you look one half so brilliantly handsome 
as you did when flushed with that mountain scramble this morn- 
=. And he says other pretty things beside which make Kate's 
“bright eyes flash forth their richest brilliancy ;” with much else 
of the same kind. A little further on we find him making love 
to Miss Maynard, whom in like manner he calls Helen, and to whom 
he answers, when accused by her of being engaged to Kate, “I 
engaged to Kate Warburton, that cold, proud, silly girl? Pah! 
she was well enough in her way, as all the rest of her precious 
class are; but you have made me hate her now.” This chapter is 
headed “Love as the Poets have it.” Frank, apparently madly 
in love with Evelyn, no sooner leaves her than i forgets her. 
He too is at Keswick, and though he has been separated only a 
few days from his beautiful ballet-dancer, we find him “ carrying 
on” with Florence thus. He has been inveighing against the 
hypocrisy of London life, but taking credit to himself for having 
the courage to take off the mask, though he confesses he can be 
a hypocrite himself when it suits him—vide his purchase of 
Evelyn. To which Florence answers :— 

“Then don’t try it with me, please Frank. I don’t admire the talent.” 

“ And 1f I promise, Florence, will you believe me true, even though the 
whole world condemn me ? ” 

“ But what am I to believe?” asked Florence with a laugh at the un- 
meaning implication, and yet with the slightest possible trepidation in her 
nee as she looked up and caught Frank’s earnest gaze bent down on 

“May I tell you?” he asked, as he bowed from his saddle till his 
whiskers almost swept the rich colour that was mounting to her cheek. 

“Certainly, Frank.” 

“ That if I could be the ruler of my own destiny, I should ask the pretty 
playmate of my boyhood to be my guide through life.” 


A few pages after we'find him with Miss Agnes Oliphant, the 
rich heiress of Hong Kong, telling her, as “he looked down 
kindly on his little friend,” “Do you know I never noticed 
silken beauty of your eyelashes before, Miss Oliphant?” ‘They 
he asks to be allowed to call her “ Agnes” :— 

“No; certainly not, Mr. Warburton. I do not like your London free. 
and-easy ways.” 

“ But if I give myself a right to,” he continued, almost bending over her, 
“Nay, Agnes, hear me. I am but doing now what I should have done be. 
fore, but that I-crushed my love until I had learnt to understand ang 
appreciate you better.” 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Warburton, that you do not understand me,” 
Agnes in a haughty tone, and she quietly withdrew her hand from his arm, 

“Perhaps we have both misunderstood each other, Agnes. I have loved 
you, unknown to you, unknown even to myself, from the hour I saw you 
first. That love has grown with every day that I have passed in Your 
society here, till I can no longer hide it from myself, from you. And ‘if [ 
thus offer it to you now, Agnes—” 

“You would simply be wronging another, Mr. Warburton, and doing 
yourself no possible good.” 

After which he goes back again to Florence, quite contentedly, 
Meanwhile old Mr. Warburton, whose affairs have become em. 
barrassed—and who, we may as well state here, gets out of his 
difficulties by first committing forgery and then suicide—goes ty 
see Evelyn, to try to induce her to renounce his son, for his own 
good. The situation is of course borrowed from the Dame aur 
Camélias. But Evelyn, the most ingenuous of the tribe of ingé 
throws that sainted daughter of Venus far into the shade. She 
calls herself Miss Talbot, though she has been living in the Hi 
lands with Frank as Mrs. Warburton, and is still living with him 
as his wife at Richmond. When hesitating for a word whereby to 
designate herself, as she argues that if Mr. Warburton senior loves 
his son “ he ought to love his——his——” ‘‘ His what, my dear?” 
asks the banker. “Ah, I was going to say his wife,” answers the 
ingénue ; “but I forgot; Frank told me that we were not married.” 
As the result of her innocence “a kindlier feeling sprang up in 
his heart towards the artless girl” ; which, considering the lessons 
of life learnt both before and behind the scenes, was generous in 
the banker. Going on, she answers, when asked why Frank had 
not married her, “ pressing her little hand, on her forehead to see if 
she could find a reason,” “ that she really does not know; she never 
asked him.” Then, when Mr. Warburton explains that he wants 
his son to marry, she naively suggests herself; but finding 
that some one else is in view, and that, as the husband of some one 
else, he could no longer love her, she cries and “ rocks herself in 
agony upon her chair”; whereat Mr. Warburton, as the only 
thing he can think of to console her, says, “ Evelyn, look up. 
You were so beautiful just now, I cannot bear to see you thus.” 
The scene ends in a manner which makes us imagine that “L. R. E.” 
must be a wag. The banker kneels to her, after having confided 
to her that Frank “ must marry the heiress,” because he is involved 
in his banking affairs, and says:— 

“On my knees, and I never stooped to woman before, I beg you, I implore 
of you to free my son, to listen to an old man’s prayer. Give back my son 
tome. Oh, do not let that peerless beauty of yours bring an old man’s 
grey 7 deeper sorrow to the grave than that he has already to con- 
tend with!” 


On which Evelyn, “now crying freely”—what had she done 
before when she “rocked herself in agony,” and the “scalding 
tears ran through her taper fingers,” and “the untrammelled hai: 
fell forward over the bending figure that shook with the peer 
bitter sobs she tried not to conceal ? ”—says that it is “ dreadful, 
and she does not know what to say or do.” To which answers the 
banker :— 

“ Do what your own kind heart will prompt you to, nowI have told you 
all. To none but vou would I have trusted this awful secret, Evelyn ; and, 
believe me, that whatever fate may be reserved for me, so nobly have you. 
impressed me by your conduct this morning, that you shall never be for- 
gotten by me. Believe me when J say that as welfare in all after years 
shall be watched over and cared for by myself. But spare my family, dea 
Evelyn; give me back my son !—oh, let me hear you say it!” 

And the banker took the little hands he had been almost painfully 
squeezing, and covered them with kisses, and sobbed aloud in her lap. 


Of course such a divine creature as Evelyn must be of noble 
birth ; and it turns out that she is the daughter of Sir Maurice 
Bellew (consequently the sister of Frank’s other love, Florence), 
whom Talbot had stolen out of the carriage on a racecourse whena 
little child, and brought up “in the very purest innocence.” When 
the mystery is unravelled Sir Maurice becomes quite enthusiastie 
over Frank, who has bought one daughter to be his mistress, 
meanwhile has become engaged to another. “ You are a noble 
fellow, Frank!” he says, because Frank offers to marry “ Alice,’ 
alias Evelyn, now that her parentage is proved, instead of Florence, 
to whom he is engaged. “You have been blameless in all is 
maze of horror, I see, and you would be honourable even to the last. 
But Alice refuses to marry, and has the good sense to die 
By which matters are disentangled, and Frank and Florence walk 
with their arms round each other, the “ good old baronet” saying, 
“ Bless you, my children. God bless you both.” ay: 

We suppose we have made it sufficiently plain that this is not 
exactly a book for family reading. It may be well to add that, 
though utterly immoral, it is profoundly dull, and that any reader 
with a turn for naughty literature will be sadly disappoin 
he hopes to gratify a vicious taste by ordering it from his library. 
With all its immorality, it is about as lively reading as a charity 
sermon. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Ill. 
)0ME, by Francis Wey (Chapman and Hall). For the excel- 


lence of the wood with “ 


fully illustrated it deserves to f 
Christmas books that have as yet come under our notice. Mr. 
Story, the American sculptor, in the interesting introduction 


which he has written to Mr. Wey’s work, says, “ The illustrations 
are carefully drawn by clever artists. The scenes and the points 
of view are well selected, and in many of them the sentiment is 
happily caught. There is, of course, considerable inequality of 
merit among them ; but the best are admirable, and the least good 
are perhaps among those which are deeply indebted to photo- 

phy, while many of them do, as far as is ible without 
colour, give an idea of Rome, and record not only the facts, but 
the sentiment of the places and scenes they represent. In point 
of number of designs, excellence of execution, and general cha- 
racter no illustrated book on Rome can compare with this.” We are 
always glad, ata time when photography, while so imperfectly filling 
up its place, is nevertheless so general y ae out the art of the 
engraver, to find illustrations in which there is not only what 
Mr. Story calls “truth to the literal facts,” but also “ truth to the 
imagination.” The spirit of Rome can here be caught—the spirit 
of modern Rome and its people, quite as much as that of ancient 
Rome and its ruins. A melancholy interest attaches to the designs of 
Henri Regnault, one of the cleverest of the French artists who 
have illustrated this work. They are the “ only studies he designed 
on wood.” He fell at the early age of twenty-eight in the war 
with Germany. This work was originally published in French. 
It is a great pity that the translator's work should have been done 
ina way unworthy of the interesting descriptive narrative which 
accompanies the illustrations. At times we doubt if he under- 
stands the original; often it is quite clear that he is not master of 
English, however much he may be of French. He tells us, for 
instance, that “ the Corso serves as a turf for equestrians ”; while 
the following account of the mode of life of the poor people is 
beyond all understanding :—“ For that matter the humbler folk 
care little about these culinary elements, This is how they sus- 
tain themselves ; all the winter they prepare for the public at the 
street corners in large cauldrons twice a day, those long, greenish 
cauliflowers called broccoli, and they are carried home on drainers 
from shop to shop.” However much the translator has injured 
Mr. Wey’s interesting narrative, happily there are the three hundred 
and forty-five wood engravings left which need no translation. 

Gems of Modern German Art, by William B. Scott eee. 
Mr. Scott is not so happy in the narrative portion of this wor 
as he is in his Murillo and the Spanish School which we noticed 
last week, Some of the sentences in the introduction where he 
treats of the German school of painting are clumsy. He usually 
writes well enough to show that such a sentence as the fol- 
jowing is unworthy of him :—“ There for a great many years a 
number of artists have lived together, and united with much 
brotherly feeling, their studios for the most part accommodated in 
the palace, accessible to each other and to the public, as well as 
an exhibition of their works open all through the tourist time of 
the year, in which many pictures first appeared that have since 
become famous not only in Germany but by engravings all over 
Europe.” There is nevertheless not a little good writing and a 
great deal of information in the book. Our only regret is that 
carelessness should have marred it at all. The “ carbon-photo- 
graphs” with which it is illustrated are in their way admirable. 
Each time that we have taken up the book—and we have taken it 
not a few times—we have looked at them with increased 
pleasure and admiration. Mr. Seott’s work embraces a wide range, 
from Peter Von Cornelius’s terrible picture of “ The Riders of the 
Apocalypse ” to Benjamin Vautier’s delightful little piece entitled 
“In the Snow.” 

Spain and its People: a Record of Recent Travel. From the 
French of Eugéne Poitou (Nelson and Sons). This is an interest- 
ing volume, showing to us as it does, with a good deal of liveli- 
ness of narration, Spain from a French point of view. M. Poitou 
complains bitterly, not only of the corruption of the country, but 
—to our surprise—of the rudeness and inhospitality of the people. 
We certainly were not surprised to learn that when one of M. 
Poitou’s friends had been arrested for a wound which he had by mis- 

ance given toa man, one of the chief magistrates of Grenada— 
with “a face half fox, half wolf”—bargained with M. Poitou for 
the exact number of dollars that he was to receive for his release. 
But we scarcely expected to find that foreigners in Andalusia are 
likely, not only to get insulted in the streets, but even to get pelted 
With stones. M. Poitou also complains greatly of the want of 

liteness on the Dany of the Spaniards towards women. Nay, 
€ even says that the celebrated Castilian gallantry “is a freedom 
bordering on impertinence.” So delighted was he to escape from 
Spain that as he crossed the French frontier he says, “ Everything 
y to me smiling and agreeable; the railway employés were 
pp shed ; the gendarmes had a — air; even the very custom- 
ouse officers seemed to me affable. Spain, nevertheless, is very 
oe But I must own the Spaniards have somewhat spoiled it.” 
cannot but hope that the abominable Spanish cookery may 
have led him to see the country in a much gloomier light than he 
Would have done if he had been able to take the Palais Royal 
and its restaurants with him. The translator has done his part 
of the work only fairly well, but Mr. V. Foulquier’s “ 150 ori- 
ginal illustrations” are very spirited. 


The Woodleigh Stories, by the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. 
(Warne). Mr. Adams is a rash man, rasher even than the = 
gists whom he falls foul of in the preface to these stories. They, 
it would seem, maintain that Etna was not overwhelmed in the 
waters of the Flood. Whether Etna was overwhelmed or not we 
do not pretend to decide, but Mr. Adams certainly overwhelms in 
a flood of words the most beautiful of the Bible stories. We are 
lost in wonder at a writer who can venture to give his version of. 
the story of Elijah and the worshippers of Who but from 
earliest childhood to latest old age must ever be struck with the 
wondrous beauty of the lan of that grandest of stories? 
Mr. Adams, we fear, must have learnt in his pulpit that habit, 
as bad as it is common, of telling at great length and in feeble 
words what already stands most beautifully written, with not a 
word too much or a word too few. 


Beeton’s Christmas Annual (Ward and Co.) Vi though 
this Christmas Annual is, it is happily still duller. Even 
personalities require a small grain of wit to season them, and this 
grain is here happily wanting. 

Peter Parley’s Annual (George). Peter Parley can boast, as 
we learn from the preface, of an existence of thirty-two years. 
“His mind,” he tells us, “is filled with the same train of thoughts 
which have so often filled it before.” His book also, he ht 
have said with equal truth, is filled with the same train of big 
words which have so often filled it before. We read of “the 
present ex-Emperor of the French, then domiciled in Switzer- 
land,” while a Head-master announces, in language that would 
well become a Head-master of Winchester, “I strongly ‘disap- 
prove of the promiscuous use of corporal punishment.” However, 
as the Annual is full of exciting stories of adventures by sea and 
land, we dare say “ my young friends” will forgive or jump over 
the big words. We only hope that they will jump over the whole 
paper on “ Heathen Explained.” is curious to find 
that there are writers still left to assert “that the mythology, or 
fabulous account of the heathen deities of Greece, was derived 
from that of Egypt.” We wonder whence the author can have 
derived the following curious piece of etymology—“ The sun was 
represented by the Eeyptians under the figure of Osiris. But in 
the spring-time he was called Our (whence the Latin ‘ouer’ or 
‘ver,’ spring) which the Greeks changed into Horos.” 

Marigold Manor, by Angela Waring. Edited by the Rev. A, 
Sewell, A.M. (Sampson Low and Co.) This is a story of a party 
of naughty, rough children who are thoroughly tamed and turned 
into models of goodness in five months’ time by the influence of a 
model governess and a model schoolmaster. We know—such is 
the desperate wickedness of the human heart—that children as a 
general rule like rather to read about children keeping naughty 
than growing good. We know also that parents have no faith in 
a conversion that is brought about in five months, however ad- 
mirable may be the governess and the schoolmaster. Neverthe- 
less, there is a good deal of merit and of interest in this little story, 
and at times not a little humour. The chapter headed “Tie’s 
Hamper ” is amusing, and—a rare thing in a story of schoolboy 
life—original in its amusement. 


Sketches of Natural History, written by Mary Howitt, and illus- 
trated by H. Giacomelli (Nelson and Sons). This is an elegant 
reprint of Mrs. Howitt’s well-known Sketches of Natural History 
in verse. It is admirably and profusely illustrated by Mr. Giaco- 
melli, whose drawings of animal life are wonderfully true to 
nature. 


Meridiana: the Adventures . Three Englishmen and Three 
Russians in South Africa, by Jules Verne (Sampson Low and 
Co.) This is not nearly so amusing a story as M. Verne’s 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth, which we noticed last Christ- 
mas. Nevertheless it is a lively enough narrative, and is full of 
the most tremendous adventures. Very comical is the account of 
the Russian philosopher who, having been lost for four days, is at 
length discovered utterly unaware that he was half starved, and 
was on the point of being devoured by a line of crocodiles which 
were creeping up towards him, but full of triumph in having dis- 
covered “an error in the last decimal of a logarithm of James 
Wolston’s.” The translator has, on the whole, done his work 
well, When he tells us, however, that “ this vessel is a master- 
piece from Leard and Co.’s manufactory in Liverpool,” we are 
more astonished at his writing of a manufactory of vessels than 
at M. Verne’s mistake in the name of the too celebrated Birken- 


head firm. 

The Pleasant History of Reynard the Fox (Sampson Low and 
Co.) This is a reprint g Mr. Roscoe’s eaetion of this well- 
known satirical work. The is clear, but the illustrations 
are Messrs. Elwes and Jellicoe, who illustrate it, would do 


well to study animals under Mr. Giacomelli. 
8. O. C. (Black). 


The Story of Old Mortality, for Children, 
We very much doubt whether children want Scott’s novels told 


in language suited for children. They will enjoy them all in good 
time, and the more so for not having first read an abridgment. If 
a child will not read a Waverley Novel by himself, he will likely 
enough readily listen to any one who will read it aloud, and who, 
as he reads, will change the Scotch words into English. If, how- 
ever, anybody desires an abridgment, this Story of Old Mortality 
is fairly done. 

John Gilpin (Routledge). Whatever excuse there may be for 
an abridgment of Old Mortality, there can be none for this prose 
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version of “John Gilpin.” We shall next have the story of Old 
Mother Hubbard rendered into prose for children. 

The Good Voices: a Child's Guide to the Bible, by the Rev. 
Edwin A. Abbott, M.A. (Macmillan). There is much that is 
good in this work, and much that will be found interesting by little 
children. Mr. Abbott finds sermons—and very simple sermons 
too—in the stars, the clouds, the fields, the leaves, the snow-flakes, 
and good in everythi Much as we like the first part of his 
little book, we do not like quite so well his version of the stories 
from the Bible. The history of Joseph, for instance, is told in the 
Old Testament in a way that is as simple as it is beautiful. A 
wonderful master indeed must that man be of the English tongue 
who can so tell that story that it shall be clearer to a child than 


it now is. Mr. Abbott writes that Joseph was “a little conceited.” | 


We doubt if in the whole book of Genesis is to be found a word 
so hard for a child to understand as “ conceited.” 

The Busy Bee, by the author of The Great sa ay (Seeley, 
We remember hearing or reading how 
visitors to a Ragged School found the teacher instructing the 
children in their duties to dumb animals. “ What must you not 
do to dogs?” he had scarcely asked, when all the little voices 
sang out er ina kind of chant, “ We must not tie tin kettles 
to little dogs’ tails.” It would have been a curious inquiry to 
have ascertained how many little dogs that same afternoon in the 
neighbourhood of the school were seen with tin kettles tied to 
their tails. We were reminded of this incident by the sto 
before us called The Busy Bee. The author tells at great len 
a number of mischievous tricks played by a little girl, having 
first told her young readers that “they must promise not to set to 
work and imitate her.” We can recommend this story to all 
parents who are troubled with the exceeding goodness and pro- 
priety of their children, and who will be willing to sacrifice a 
good deal of property if only their youngsters can gain a little 
more of a high spirit. 

The New History of Sandford and Merton, by F. C. Burnand, 
with seventy-six illustrations by Linley Sambourne (Bradbury 
and Co.) There should be a limit in “ fooling,” however “ gracious” 
or “admirable” it may be, and this limit Mr. Burnand has 

. Even Sir Andrew Aguecheek would not have enjoyed 
the clown’s fooling if, when he i “of Pigrogromitus, of the 
Vapians passing the equinoctial of Queubus,” he had spoken at 
such length that his words would have filled 268 pages. The 
comic papers have, however, brought down so low the standard 
of humour that it is quite likely that what Sir Andrew would 
have found dull will now be found full of mirth. A story 
is told how Curran, seeing that he was addressing in vain a 
hostile jury, at last exclaimed, “ As the Greek poet says, Tityre, 
tu patule recubans, §c.” “Greek poet,” cried out the judge, 
interrupting him, “Greek poet, Mr. Curran, you mean Latin 

” “Put it to the jury, my lord,” replied Curran, “they 
will find it Greek.” So, too, if this New History of Sandford and 
Merton is put to the readers of Punch and Fun, they will find it 
humorous, 

In the Golden Shell: a Story of Palermo, by Linda Mazina 
(Macmillan). The Golden Shell, in which the scene of this story 
is laid, “ the Conca d’Oro, is the exquisitely lovely and luxuriant 


valley of Palermo.” Happy are those children who, like the little — 


folk of this pretty tale, can pass their winter in such a Golden 
Shell as this that Sicily can boast of. Those, however, who have 
this dismal rainy season to in England will do not badly for 
a day or two at least if they have this story to read. They will 
find it interesting, and at the same time containing not a little in- 
formation, pleasantly imparted, about Palermo and the mode of 
living there. 

Old Jewels Reset: Fablesin Verse, by J. W. Croly (Bell and 
Daldy). "We much fear that it will be found that in the resetting 
these old jewels have lost most of their value. It is always a 
daring act for a man to turn into verse stories so well known and 


so early known to — one as 4sop’s Fables. Mr. Croly adds to 
e 


the daringness of the deed by his ignorance of versification. It 


would puzzle any one but a modern minor poet to scan the follow- | 


ing verse for instance :— 
A fox once slipt into a well, 
Which was of such a shape 
That, altho’ he strain’d every nerve, 
He couldn’t thence escape. 
Mr. Croly in his preface to show himself as ignorant of 
ancient history as of modern versification. He describes Solon as 
one of “ the most eminent members of the Court of King Creesus,” 
and talks of the “ Consul Menenius Agrippa’s recital of the Belly 
and the Members.” Menenius Agrippa, according to Livy’s 
account, had been consul some 
fable, and so Mr. Croly does not 
what are we to say of a man who makes Solon an eminent 
member of Croesus’s Court ? 

The Children’s Paper (Nelson). This paper is somewhat like 
The British Workman, and is, as far as its illustrations go, wonder- 
pes, cheap at a halfpenny, The letterpress is perhaps a little too 
mo 


The Children’s Treasure (The Graphotyping Company). This 
also is a highly moral production, in way 
to help the world in its course towards that reign of universal 
a qqulinem ” which seems threatening. Weare glad to find in 
one of the stories a pleasing trait of Lord Westbury’s kindness of 
heart and patience under injury. Two boys had caught in 


wagoee or so before he told the | 
e any very bad blunder. But 


his woods, “in the act of robbing a pheasant’s nest; and though 
Lord Westbury was too kind-hearted to send such boys to prison 
he had ordered them to be taken home to their parents to be 
well flogged, which, as their fathers were very angry with 
them for running off birds’-nesting, I can assure you was done 
thoroughly.” We think, by the way, that one of the writers 
in the Pall Mall Gazette would do well if he were to go h 
a course of such moral reading as we have here. He ‘a 
geen though it may be to reproach the 


| learn that, 
ignorance of Greek, it is scarcely proper to justi 


| Review wit 
| the reproach by a garbled quotation. In his note on our notigg 
of Mr. Crane’s Noah’s Ark Alphabet he carefully omitg the 
| line which showed that, as we wrote, there was present to 
our mind the Xiphias of the naturalist. Mr. Crane’s Alphabet 
was a Noah’s Ark Alphabet, and as we could not imagine bat he 
would, contrary to common sense, place a swordfish in the Ark, we 
| assumed that he was drawing on that humorous fancy which he 
in no small measure. We hinted, therefore, that he might 
ve formed out of his own imagination a new land animal to 
which he gave the Xiphias’s name with its convenient initial letter, 
We added at the same time—and it is this that the Pall Maj 
Gazette suppresses—“ The only Xiphias we ever heard of would 
clearly have been out of place in the Ark.” In Mr, Crane's 
picture, just under the feet of a prancing zebra, there is indeed g 
swordfish drawn. We ought perhaps to have added, to satisfy 
the scrupulous accuracy of the Pall Mail Gazette, that the Xiphi 
was as clearly out of place under the feet of a zebra as we adden 
he “ would clearly have been out of place in the Ark,” 
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